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Goshen, the Mecca 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


HEN LITTLE Paul Dombey, 

in his perpiexity, asked father, 

mC hoteae can money do?” he 

pa a question worthy 

a Sage an hen the answer came, 

- re can do anything, my son, 

it seemed well that_it was so 

oe for the next question showed 

that the thing bothering the child most, 

just then, was why money had not 

saved to him, his dearest treasure, his 

mother. 

What can money do? Much indeed, 

yet many Of the finest thingsin human 

e have never known its touch and 

methinks in the poverty of money, it 

has been left to the simple Graces— 

Faith, Hope and Love to produce the 

beautiful creations I found at Goshen. 

~»At Goshen, the home of A. E. Kunderd 
and the Mecca of a Gladiolus Fan. 

westward on the main street 

of that beautiful little city of nine 

thousa: souls uire the way to 

Kunderd’s and you will likely be 

. directed three miles,” 


ST te con 


a oo 


y; em in the consciousness of 
two recent visits to our gardens here, 


from the Kunderds, and i in 
my pocket a pressing invitation from 
them to come, I closed my office on the 
afternoon of Saturday, Aug. 7, and 
with a company of friends started 


< westward 


Striking the Lincoln Highway at Ft. 
Wayne and finding the roads in splen- 
did condition, we traveled the hundred 
miles of our journey without mishap 
and with but little fatigue, reaching 
Goshen about eight P. M. 

The next morning dawned cool and 
clear furnishing ideal weather condi- 
tions for viewing the blooming Glads. 
Sunday morning! Perhaps the flow- 
ers might have appeared as beautiful 
on some other morning but somehow 
we doubted it. 

Waking in that “Righteous state of 
mind” and feeling pretty sure that 

“ De sinfulness of sin, 
Is ’pendin’ ’pon de sperrit what we goes an’ 
does it in.” 


BY DR. J. H. NEELEY. 


We went promptly to the field but 
early as was the hour we found others 
ahead of us. With but little delay and 














GLADIOLUS—PURPLE GLORY. 


[For description see page 18.] 


with note books in hand we were soon 
passing up and down the long rows 
admiring, comparing and enjoying the 
beautiful creations open before us. 


of a Gladiolus Fan. 


Hastening through the acres of named 
varieties most of which we are growing 
in our own gardens or else had seen in 
his fields last season, we came to his 
newer productions, kinds known only 
by number, beauties indeed, more than 
seven thousand of them. Each quite 
distinct from the other in color, size or 
form. 

The rows were as straight as a sur- 
veyor’s line. Not a grass blade nor a 
weed was in evidence. The heavy rol- 
ler, as it followed behind the cutting 
blades of the horse drawn cultivator, 
leveling and packing the loose sandy 
loam, had left between each row and 
its fellow a ribbon-like path that it 
seemed shameful to mar with print of 
human foot. 

Quickly we realized that the Gladi- 
olus of the future is going to be dif- 
ferent. Of far better form and un- 
speakably better color. 

Oh! and ah! were the expressions 
as one surprise followed another and 
when at last we came to his latest 
type of flower our enthusiasm was un- 
bounded. Surely it’s a variation to stir 
the most critical for not only are the 
flowers heavily ruffled but each separ- 
ate petal shows a deeply tooth 
sagitated edge adding a daintiness 
heretofore unknown in the Gladiolus. 

His late flowering type as represented 
by such named varieties as Indian 
Summer and Autumn, offer unlimited 
possibilities to those wanting vigor of 
stalk as well as large size of flower, 
for landscape effect and if size of bulb 
affords satisfaction, then there ought 
to be joy in their possession for some 
are nearly as large as the double fist. 

We did not tarry long over any single 
variety for there were so many to be 
seen and particularly because gather- 
ing along the roadside was a long line 
of automobiles and a score or more of 
people were looking over the fence and 
wanting to come in, so we were a wee 
bit sensitive about wearing a wedding 
garment and enjoying the feast when 
others (more worthy perhaps than we) 
had to be turned away. To deny en- 
trance, however, is necessary, for to 
throw open to the Dear Public, that 
part of the field, would be to hinder if 
not defeat the good work being done 
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therein. No cover is used to protect 
the carefully planned crosses and, 
though the visitors break down nothing, 
yet the mere jarring of a flower stalk 
at the proper time might set flying a 
shower of pollen sufficient to change 
the result of hours of careful com- 
parison and work. Sacred indeed is 
such a field for as to the Hebrew 
mother every first born male child was 
the possible Messiah, so to the plant 
breeder every carefully planned cross 
followed by the swelling seed pod gives 

romise of bearing the germ of his 
Flower Ideal, His Pear] of greatest price. 
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A great trip, was the unanimous 
verdict of our little group as in the 
early evening Paulding and home once 
more loomed in sight, and when later 
I walked again in my own garden and 
saw how feeble had proven to be my 
efforts at plant breeding, I could not but 
recall that man in fiction, “Warwick of 
the Knobs,” and fancy that I knew a 
little of his emotions as hastening from 
that northern metropolis to his south- 
ern mountain cabin home, he met his 
anxious father with that unusual greet- 


>» 


ing, “Pap! We don’t know nothin’. 





The Kunderd Flowerfield. 


By WILLIAM H. PHipps. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. } 


N INVITATION from A. E. Kun- 
derd and his son, Anthony Kun- 
derd, who did me the honor to 

visit my garden at Paulding, Ohio, Dr. 
J. H. Neeley was invited to accompany 
myself and family to Goshen, Indiana, 
to visit the field of Gladioli consisting 
of twenty-two acres lving to the north- 
west of Goshen about three miles. 
Knowing the value of the early morn- 
ing for seeing the best that we find in 
flowers, our party was in the field a lit- 
tle after seven o’ciock and found that 
Mr. A. E. Kunderd had already been 
out for several hours. 

His Gladioli are planted in long rows, 
three feet between each row. The rows 
were as straight as if laid out by a civil 
engineer. The rows where we entered 
the field ran parallel with the road 
and on the west end they ran at right 
angles with the road. At either end 
was a space about ten feet wide, in 
which there was no planting, to be used 
by the farmer in making his turns ab- 
solutely free of the plantings, so that 
none of the plants would be injured in 
cultivating the grounds. A field of 
corn was growing next to the woods 
and to the east was a field of soy beans; 
this crop was to be used as fertilizer. 

The soil where the flowers are grown 
is quite sandy, being of the brownish 
yellow type of sandy soil and needs to 
be fertilized. It has the advantage of 
being easily cultivated and was abso- 
lutely free from weeds. It was, compar- 
atively speaking, as clean as the tidy 
housewife’s polished floors. The culti- 
vation was evidently accomplished with 
a cultivator of many tongues that lay 
the sandy soil in slight parallel ridges, 
the beauty and symmetry of which 
were —- marred by the foot prints of 
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the privi eged few who were permitted 
to enter the field and pass along the 
rows. 


Beginning at the east end we in- 
ted the newer varieties which were 
being propagated and found each row 
divided into many sections, to illus- 
trate : 
i rao Being, - Saas ed RS 
the sections varying in length accord- 
ing to the space necessary for the 
planting of each individual variety. 
o. 1 might have but a half dozen 
spikes, fall vine, immediately followed 
by the second size spikes and then the 


cormels. No. 2 possibly twice as long. 
A well-developed variety ready for the 
naming and the market, might occupy 
a space of some rods in length. 

When a new flower comes to notice 
it is given a number and should it not 
prove up to expectations it is discarded, 
but if it shows real merit, its 
cultivation is continued for some time 
and when enough of the stock has been 
grown to warrant placing it in the cat- 
alogue it is then placed on the market. 
Often a variety is sold in bulk to some 
grower and he then undertakes its pro- 
duction and sale. This was done in the 
case of Lilywhite which was sold to 
Mr. Meader who has made a marvelous 
success of its production and sale. The 
writer saw a number of varieties that 
he would liked to have owned in toto, 
in fact so many that his resources 
would have been exhausted almost in 
the beginning and his longings were 
very greatly unsatisfied. 

As we passed along the rows we saw 
a number of spikes marked with a 
white cloth. These were flowers that 
had been pollenated. The method of 
pollenation is one that we will not dis- 
cuss as that is a matter that should be 
tal:en up by Mr. Kunderd himself if he 
so desires, but Mr. Kunderd without 
hesitancy states that in the pollenation 
of flowers he is able to determine with 
a great deal of precision the nature of 
the flower; that to assure pleasing re- 
sults only flowers of desirable qualities 
should be crossed ; that haphazard pol- 
lenation is, in the main, disappointing 
and that only seed from the best named 
varieties should be gathered, otherwise 
we will spend much time in propagat- 
ing inferior and nondescript plants. 

The story of Mr. Kunderd is worth 
while as his years of patient trial and 
privation are now being recompensed 
in the production of the very best qual- 
ity of Gladioli. Twelve long years of 
untiring effort with primeval plants 
finally resulted in the production of 
the ruffled Gladiolus. His dream was 
realized and now the Gladiolus is com- 
ing into its own. Of all warden flowers 
it is the most stately and most satisfy- 
ing. By judicious planting and selec- 
tion of varieties one may have bloom 
from the latter of June until the 
white mantle of frost cradles all nature 
to sleep in its winter bed. - 
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We visited his storage cellars and 
there found a huge cement apartment 
where the corms and cormels sleep 
away the winter months. This expres- 
sion may sound poetic, but all nature, 
like all animal life, must have its 
periods of rest. So when the bloom has 
gone and the stalk has ripened the 
corms and cormels are dug and placed 
away in crates, properly labeled, so 
that there will be no confusion and if 
sales are made each purchaser will get 
the bulbs he purchased. In the mean- 
time the cellar is kept at a temperature 
somewhere near forty degrees Faren- 
heit, possibly a little less, with ther- 
mometers placed at such points of van- 
tage to properly register the atmos- 
pheric condition. It is necessary to 
have a dry place for storage but if 
made too dry the corms will shrivel 
too much, so the atmosphere must 
have the proper amount of moisture. 
If too great the bulbs will prematurely 
sprout and possibly mould. So in this 
vast cellar containing corms the value 
of which may run into some hundred 
thousand dollars, Mr. Kunderd has 
given much thought and careful prep- 
aration. Neglecting his stored corms 
for a single day might mean the wiping 
out of years of work and impoverish- 
ing the gardens of the world for many 
years. I do not mean to give the im- 
pression that it is a tremendously diffi- 
cult task to care for them, but I do 
mean to say that at no time can we 
afford to neglect them and permit the 
corms to freeze, neither to become too 
wet nor too dry. 

Anthony Kunderd, who accompanied 
the writer on most of his journey be- 
tween row after row, had with him his 
book which gave a diagram of the 
field. Each row was numbered and 
each variety its section in this dia- 
gram. This book was a ready refer- 
ence to tell us about the many varieties 
which we admired. 

Describing the flower is one of the 
most difficult tasks as many have but 
a slight marking that differentiates it 
from its kindred flowers. To make the 
public see as nearly as possible from the 
word picture what the grower sees in 
the flower is an art, and to do this one 
must have a thorough knowledge of 
colors and the construction of the 
petals of the flower itself, the shade 
and combination of color, the blotch, 
the penciling in the throat, the face 
and back of the flower, the growth of 
the spike, its ability to stand heat, its 
life after being cut, substance of the 
petals and many other qualities that 
are factors in determining the value 
of the flower for landscaping and as a 
cut flower. It is a life work and Mr. A. 
E. Kunderd has made it the work of his 
life, having devoted the past thirty 
— to making the Gladiolus what we 

now it to be to-day. It is now a beau- 
tiful flower, but from what we saw in 
this field we are inclined to say that 
what is now considered fine will be dis- 
carded and cast among the rubbish. 


The description above of Mr. Kun- 
derd’s work by Gladiolus lovers like 
Messrs. Neeley and Phipps will, we are 
sure, be fully appreciated. 
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Annuals for the Rock Garden. 


Rock gardens are commonly expected to 
contain only perennial plants, yet there are 
not a few annuals which are well suited to 

garden culture. It often happens that 
the addition of these annuals does much to 
improve the appearance of the rockery. 
This is especially true where bulbous plants 
have been grown, the annuals keeping up 
the floral procession. There are two ways 
of starting them. The simplest is to sow 
the seeds in the soil in close proximity to 
the bulbs. The other and better plan is to 
start them in the seed bed or acold frame 
and transplant them later on. Of course 
dwarf or trailing plants are the most desir- 
able, and as a matter of course those which 
are adverse to a rather dry soil will not be 
chosen. It is wise to make a rather close 
planting at first, even though thinning is 
necessary later, as sometimes the heavy 
rains of spring do more or less damage. An 
English gardener who has been experiment- 
ing with the different annuals for rock gar- 
dens has made up the followinglist: Abronia 
umbellata, fragrant, lilac, trailer; Ageratum 
Dwarf Blue, very free-flowering; Alyssum 
maritimum, dwarf, white; A. saxatile (Gold 
Dust), yellow, both very fine; Arctotis bre- 
viscarpa, orange color, suggestive of the 
Calendula; Campanula attica, either in pur- 
ple or in white varieties, profusely flowering 
dwarfs; dwarf hybrid Candytufts, various 
varieties; Collomia coccinea, suggestive of 
the Bouvardia, scarlet and tall ; Eschscholtzia 
Mandarin compacta; a brilliant orange ; Gilia 
nivalis, white, and G. minima caerulea, 
beautiful blue, both four inches to six inches 
in height ; Godetia Bijou, the smallest of its 
class; Gypsophila repens, red and white; 
Ionopsidum acaule, a close-growing, very 
dwarf plant, lilac; Leptosiphon androsaceus, 
pale purple; Limnanthes Douglasii; Kaul- 
fussia amelloides, white, blue or crimson: 
Mesembryanthemum tricolor, must be grown 
in a sheltered, sunny nook ; dwarf Namesias, 
various, but only employ the most brilliant 
kinds; Nemophila; Nycterinia capensis, 
white and blue dwarfs; Pansies and Violas; 
Phiox Drummondii of the smaller sorts; 
Platystemon californica, a kind of trailing 
Poppy with cream flowers; Portulaca, very 
dainty ; Salvia roemeriana, fine scarlet flow- 
ers; Sanvitalia procumbens of double sorts, 
yellow and crimson; Saponaria calabrica, 
rose or white; Schizanthus pinnatus, very 
floriferous; Silene pendula compacta, various 
colors ; Tagetes signata pumila, yellow gems; 
Virginia Stock, fine in the mass, but be sure 
to get selected forms; Veronica glauca; and 
Whitlavia grandiflora, rather large.—Horti- 
culture. 


Beautifying the “Farmstead.” 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has issued Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1087 
under the above title. It consists of a 
well printed booklet of 65 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated. In fact, there is an 
illustration on almost every page and 
on some pages more than one. The 
bulletin is a treatment of the farm 
home from the standpoint of a land- 
scape gardener or landscape architect. 

he bulletin is divid under the 
following subjects: Need of Beautify- 
ing the Farmstead ; Style of the De- 
sign ; Location of the Buildings ; Walks 
and Drives; Service Features ; Lawns; 
Arrangement of Plantings; Trees; 
Shrubs; Vines; Herbaceous Plants; 
Plant Material. If a glossary for refer- 
ence, of books and publications cover- 
ing the general subjects treated had 
been added, it would, in our opinion, 


, have improved the value of the 
» work. 
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Growing and Forcing Hydrangeas for Easter. 


a start must be made fourteen months 

previous to that date, or during January or 

February, according to the date on which 
Easter falls, by making cuttings of sucker- 
growths from the plants that are being 
forced, or, better stiil; from older plants 
which have been grown especially for the 
production of cuttings. The cuttings from 
such plants are growths which will not pro- 
duce a flower that season, whereas with 
well-grown plants intended for Easter forc- 
ing, it is almost impossible to obtain a pure 
sucker growth or growth of any kind for the 
purpose of cuttings without interfering with 
the balance of the plant. The cuttings are 
made in the usual way, and rooted in gentle 
bottom heat in a moderately warm house. 
When rooted they are placed in three-inch 
pots and grown for several weeks in a fairly 
warm house to give them a good start, after 
which they are placed in a cool house. The 
plants remain in this pot until the end of 
May or thereabouts, when they are placed 
in five-inch pots and grown in the green- 
house for a few weeks. Then they are 
plunged to the rims in frames for the balance 
of the summer. 

Early in September the pots are lifted, the 
bed levelled over and the plants set on the 
surface in order to better control the mois- 
ture condition of the soil. This is the be- 
ginning of the ripening-down process which 
is all important if satisfactory results are to 
be obtained. The plants from now on are 
watered only when it is necessary to keep 
them from flagging. Handled thus, they are 
gradually ripening down while it is still early 
fall. They are left in frames as late as it is 
safe to leave them, in the meantime being 
protected from frost. When the weather 
becomes too cold, the plants are housed in 
the coldest end of a violet house to finish 
ripening down, water being given as before 
—only when the soil is on the dry side. 
When all the leaves have dropped the soil is 
given a thorough soaking and the plants 
stacked up on the wall plate for the balance 
of the resting period. They could, however, 
be placed in a bulbcellar after all leaves have 
fallen, but certainly not before. During the 
resting pee the soil is never allowed to 
approach dryness. 

Depending upon the date of Easter, the 
dormant plants are started into growth from 
the middle of December until the first week 
in January by giving a temperature of 40°. 
When they show signs of activity, an in- 
crease of from 5° to 10° is given for about a 
week, after which a steady night tempera- 
ture of 60° is maintained with a consider- 
able increase by day according to the weather 
and careful ventilation. 

The plants make rapid growth the first 
six weeks, and one may think they are com- 
ing along too fast. This is just where some 
growers are apt to fool themselves, and is 
responsible for as many plants not being in 
on time. The experienced grower knows 
this, and is seldom, if ever, caught napping. 
It is much the safer and better plan to have 
them ahead of time, as in that case the 
plants can be finished off in a cooler tempera- 
ture and will stand rougher handling, besides 
giving better satisfaction to the buyer. 

The reader will notice that the plants re- 
ceived no change of pot from the time they 
were potted the May previous, and yet the 
majority of the plants carry four, five and 
some six blooms with foliage as dark as is 
possible with forced stock. As may be ex- 
pected, plants to that size in suci: a small 
pot will require close attention to water- 
ing during bright weather, and also that 
something more than water from the hose be 
given them. Feeding commences soon after 
the plants are started. This is given first of 
all in the form of a top-dressing. To make 
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toom for a top-dressing that will be of any 
service, the surface soil is loosened, removed 
and replaced with fresh soil, into which a 
fertilizer composed of fine bone meal, dried 
blood and superphosphate has been mixed 
at the rateof a good-sized teaspoonful to each 
plant. Three weeks later, feeding in the 
form of a liquid cow-manure and nitrate of 
soda at the rate of a teaspoonful to a gallon 
is given alternately every second watering 
for a week or so, after which one or the 
other is given every time the plants are 
watered. Liquid manure is withheld the 
last week on account of its disagreeable 
odor. 

As each plant reaches the stage when the 
blooms have taken on their proper color, 
they are removed to slightly cooler quarters, 
where a little shade is given during the 
bright part of the day. All plants are finally 
finished off in a temperature of 50° to 55°. 

One of the questions which the reader 
may ask is, “Why grow the plant in such a 
small pot”? The chief reason is that the pot 
is quite large enough to maintain the young 
plants in good growing condition during 
the growing season, and sufficiently srail 
that the entire soil is a mass of roots by early 
fall. Plants in this condition are in perfect 
shape for ripening down, as soil is more or 
less poor and the soil moisture more easily 
controlled. Hence ripening down isa simple 
but, as experienced growers know, an all-im- 
portant matter. The reason why plants are 
flowered in the same pot is that our particu- 
lar trade calls for plants in pots that are 
more or less light tocarry. Apart from that, 
however, I see no reason for shifting them 
into larger pots shortly after they have been 
started into growth, unless because they re- 
quire less attention in watering, as feeding 
has to be done in either case with liquids 
with the same results. 

An article on Hydrangeas would not be 
complete without touching on the “yellows.” 
This is due, in my opinion, to plants not be- 
ing properly ripened down early enough in 
the fall to allow a reasonable period of rest 
before being started into growth again. One 
is apt to get what may be termed a touch of 
the “yellows” on well grown plants, but this 
is not the true “yellows.” The “yellows” is 
in evidence in the early stages, whereas this 
slight paleness does not show up for some 
time, and may be due partly to the forced 
conditions under which the plants are grow- 
ing, but chiefly to the lack of nourishment 
in the soil. This is easily remedied by giv- 
ing the liquid manures already mentioned. — 
Canadian Florist. 


Raymond M. Champe, Walled Lake, 
Mich., has sent us advance proofs of 
his new book, “The Gladiolus for Profit.” 
It consists of about fifty pages and we 
would hardly believe that so much use- 
ful information on the Gladiolus could 
be crowded into so small a space. The 
book apparently will be well printed 
on substantial paper and is easily worth 
much more than the price which Mr. 
Champe is selling it for, $1.00 postage 
prepaid. 

ot since the publication of “The 
Gladiolus” by Matthew Crawford and 
Dr. Van Fleet, has any book on the 
subject been attempted, and in adding 
“The Gladiolus for Profit” to the avaii- 
able literature on the Gladiolus, Mr. 
Champe has accomplished a work 
which is extremely helpful and greatly 
to be commended. is handling of 
the subject is in a forceful and lucid 
style which will-appeal to every one. 
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Education vs. Production. 


On the opposite page we print an editorial from the 
Scientific American of April 24, 1920. Perhaps some of our 
readers will give greater consideration to the idea expressed 
because it appeared in this publication, but we necessarily 
must criticise the article from the fact that it uses up a lot 
of good English to say comparatively little. The last para- 
graph should have been first as comparatively few people 
understand what the expression, “The Humanities ” means, 
and the article uses up a lot of space in telling what it 
means. 

However, we commend the article to the consideration 
of all thoughtful people, especially as it comes from a scien- 
tific source. Practically what it says is that our school 
system is at fault in teaching a lot of guff under the guise 
of higher education. Too much stress is laid on the Latin 
and Greek end of the argument as we understand that Latin 
and Greek are largely an optional matter in schools now and 
anyway both these are of much assistance in connection 
with a good working knowledge of the English language, 
and a certain amount of Latin and Greek is useful to any- 
one who wishes to pursue a scientific or literary course. 

But what we most wanted to say is that the article falls 
short of its mission because it does not suggest a remedy. 
It merely points out a fault without constructive criticism. 
The remedy is left to inference. What people need is edu- 
cation TO LABOR UNDERSTANDINGLY. 

Another important point, made by the article, is the fact 
that one need not necessarily have lost much if one has not 
the opportunity of gaining a college education. One can- 
not pursue two lines of thought and study at the same time, 
and if one’s attention is attracted, (perhaps we may say dis- 
tracted) by the alleged classical education, necessarily the 
opportunity for real progress in a knowledge of the affairs 
of the world is lost during that particular period during 
which the mind is on the higher education business. One 
need not have lost a real education because he has not had 
the opportunity of pursuing a course in college; and it is 
quite probable, as the article referred to suggests, that many 
successes in life have been because of their meager school- 
ing and not IN SPITE of same. 

Altogether we commend the article and only wish to 
point out its failure to suggest that the main lesson of life 
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is LABOR. Work means production and it is only through 
production that the human race can make progress, either 
from an educational, a business, a scientific, or a spiritual 
standpoint. 

MADISON COOPER. 





Professor Massey Wants 
Specimens of Gladiolus Diseases. 


We are pleased to receive a letter from Prof. Massey 
stating that he is hoping to publish results of investigations 
on two additional Gladiolus bulb rots in the near future, 
and before very long to publish a bulletin which will 
contain all the known information on the cause and con- 
trol of Gladiolus bulb rots. As Gladiolus growers well 
know, Prof. Massey has conducted a series of investigations 
cevering this subject and it is good news indeed that he is 
to continue the work. Prof. Massey makes a special re- 
quest of Gladiolus growers to send him samples of diseased 
material of any kind for examination, and we know that 
his request will be complied with. 

He wants specimens from many sources and those en- 
countering Gladiolus diseases of any nature will assist the 
work greatly by forwarding specimens to him. Diseased 
corms illustrating different types of rots are especially 
desired, and Prof. Massey will acknowledge all specimens 
sent and write the sender al! available information on the 
subject of control of the trouble. 

Address L. M. Massey, Dept. of Plant Pathology, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





A Question of Prices. 


It is most discouraging and disconcerting to the pur- 
chaser of Gladioli, and other flower stocks, to see the great 
discrepancy in prices. We are convinced that this differ- 
ence in price is largely caused by difference in quantity of 
stock available by the different growers. The man who 
has accumulated a large stock is inclined to cut the price 
whereas the man who has but a small stock is inclined to 
hold the price high. This is natural and the same state of 
affairs will always prevail, and it should not be taken by the 
purchaser as an indication that there is a desire to profiteer 
on the part of the high priced man. 

Also sometimes the low priced man is giving low priced 
quality and we are well convinced that there is as big a 
difference in quality as in price. Experience is the only 
teacher in this matter, and the purchaser will find only by 
trial those growers who give the most satisfactory value for 
the money sent. 





“Pigs and Posies.” 


During the war we spoke editorially on this subject, 
advocating the growing of swine as a patriotic duty and 
explaining how a combination of pigs and flowers was 
practicable. 

Swine may become an important garden auxiliary. They 
convert into useful food material for the human family, 
many things which would otherwise be a waste. Swine are 
also useful in rooting among stable refuse and other waste 
materials, and manure from swine is well known to be of 
the very highest quality. 

Therefore, cultivate the hog in connection with flower 
growing. One or two, or three, or even more swine, if you 
grow many flowers, may prove an extremely useful and 
profitable investment. 
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Making Pictures of Landscapes. 


HE trouble with the appearance of 

many home grounds is not so much 

that there is too little planting of trees 

and shrubs, but that this planting is 
meaningless. Every yard should be a pic- 
ture. That is, the area should be set off 
from every other area and it should have 
such a character that the observer catches 
its entire effect and purpose without stop- 
ping to analyze its parts. 

Bushes and trees scattered promiscuously 
over the area, have no no central 
idea. Its only merit is in the fact that trees 
and shrubs have been planted, and this, to 
most minds, comprises the essence and sum 
of the ornamentation of grounds. Every 
tree and bush is an individual, alone, unat- 
tended. Such a yard is only a nursery. 

The better plan is a picture. The central 
idea is the residence with a warm and open 
greensward in front of it. The trees and 
bushes are massed into a framework to give 
effectiveness to the picture of home and 
comfort. This style of planting makes a 
landscape, even though the area be no larger 
than a parlor. The other style is simply a 
collection of curious plants. The one has an 
instant and abiding pictorial effect which is 
restful and satisfying, the other simply 
arouses the curiosity, obscures the residence 
and divides and distracts the attention. 

If one catches the full meaning of these 
contrasts, he has acquired the first and most 
important conception in landscape gardening. 
The conception will grow upon him day by 
day, and if he is of an observing turn of 
mind he will find that this simple lesson will 
revolutionize his habit of thought respecting 
the planting of grounds and the beauty of 
landscapes. He will see that a bush or flower 
bed which is no part of any general purpose 
or design—that is, which does not contribute 
to the making of a picture— might better 
never have been planted. A bare and open 
pasture were better even though it contained 
the choicest plants of every land. 

Reduced to a single expression, all this 
means that the greatest artistic value in 
shrubbery lies in the effect of the masses, and 
not in the individual shrub. A mass has the 
greater value because it presents a much 
greater range and variety of forms, colors, 
shades and textures, because it has sufficient 
extent or dimensions to add structural char- 
acter to a place and because its features are 
so continuous and so well blended that the 
mind is not distracted by incidental and 
irrelevant ideas. 

If a landscape is a picture it must have a 
canvas. This canvas is the greensward. 
Upon this the artist paints with tree and bush 
and flower the same as the painter does upon 
his canvas with brush and pigments. The 
opportunity for artistic composition and 
structure is nowhere so great as in the land- 
scape garden, because no other art has such 
a limitless field for the expression of its emo- 
tions. There can be no rules for landscape 
gardening any more than there can be for 
painting or sculpture. The operator may be 
taught how to hold the brush or strike the 
chisel or plant the tree, but he remains an 
operator; the art is intellectual and emo- 
tional and will not confine itself in precepts. 

The making of a good and capacious lawn, 
then, is the very first practical consideration 
in a landscape garden for a country home. 
This, seuehied. one conceives what is the 
dominant and central feature in the place, 
and then throws the entire premises into 
subordination with this feature. In home 
grounds this central feature is the house. To 
scatter trees and bushes over the area de- 
feats the fundamental purpose of the place— 
the purpose to make every part of the 
grounds lead u up to the home and to accentu- 
ate its homelikeness. Keep the center of 
the place open. Plant the borders. Avoid 


all disconnected, cheap, patchy and curious_ 
effects. It is not enough that the bushes be 


planted in masses. They should be kept in 
masses by letting them grow freely in a nat- 
ural manner. The pruning knife is the most 
inveterate enemy of shrubbery. 

The use of flowers and bright foliage and 
striking forms of vegetation is not discour- 
aged, but these things are never primary 
considerations in a good place. The struc- 
tural elements of the place are designed first. 
The flanking and bordering masses are made 
the same way that a house is painted after 
it is built. Flowers appear to best advan- 
tage when seen against a background of foli- 
age, and they are then also an integral part of 
the picture. The flower garden, as such, 
should be at the rear or side of a place, the 
same as all other strictly personal appur- 
tenances are; but flowers and bright leaves 
may be freely scattered along the borders 
and near the foliage masses. 

What kind of shrubs and flowers shall be 
planted is a wholly secondary and largely 
personal consideration. Be sure that the 
— oe are made up of hardy and 

igorous species and have lots of them. 
Then get the things liked best. There is 
endless merit in the choice of species, but 
the point to emphasize is that the arrange- 
ment or disposition of the plants is far more 
important than the kinds. 

It should be said that the appreciation of 
foliage effects in the landscape is a higher 
type of feeling than the desire for mere 
color. Flowers are transitory, but foliage 
and plant forms are abiding. The common 
Roses have very little value for landscape 
planting, because the foliage and habit of 
the Rose bush are not attractive, and the 
blossoms are fleeting. Some of the wild 
Roses and the Japanese Rosa rugoso, how- 
ever, have distinct merit for mass effects. 

Very soon one finds himself deeply inter- 
ested in these random and detached pic- 
tures. He soon comes to feel that flowers 
are most expressive of the best emotions 
when they are daintily dropped in here and 
there against a background of foliage. Pres- 
ently he rebels at the bold, harsh and impu- 
dent designs of some gardeners, and grows 
into pure and subdued love of plant forms 
and verdure. He may still like the weeping 
and cut-leaved and parti-colored trees of the 
horticulturist, but he sees that their best 
effects are to be had when they are planted 
sparingly, as flowers are, as borders or prom- 
ontories of the structural masses. 

It all amounts to this, that the best plant- 
ing, like the best painting and the best 
music, is possible only with the best and 
tenderest feeling and the closest living with 
Nature. One’s place grows to bea reflection 
of himself, changing as he changes, and ex- 
pressing his life and sympathies to the last. 
— The Countryman. 


The Humanities. 


Professional educators, absorbed in the 
task of inculcating knowledge and wisdom 
into the minds of youth, seem to be prone to 
overlook a certain simple but fundamental 
principle: To justify its existence, any edu- 
cational system or institution must show a 
balance on the right side of the account. It is 
not enough that it should show assets, how- 
ever great these may be. We may not be 
disposed to deny that a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek, and of other things dear to classi- 
cal scholars, are things of very great per- 
sonal value, especially to a certain type of 
person. But, if our curiosity has not been 
smothered by the weight of classicist author- 
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ity, we shall be disposed to enquire: At what 
cost is such knowledge obtained? It has 
been remarked that time is the one commod- 
ity in the possession of which all men are 
equal. And the human mind is so consti- 
tuted that it cannot pursue two independent 
courses at once. If a boy is taught Latin and 
Greek it means, it means inevitably, that he 
is not taught something else. And before we 
can rightly gage the value of Latin and 
Greek as items on the educational bill of 
fare, we must be assured that this some- 
thing else, which might have been acquired 
in the time spent on a struggle with ancient 
languages, is not itself of greater moment. 

When we reflect upon the very restricted 
ground covered in four or five years’ study, 
and upon the diminutive attainments in cias- 
sical scholarship achieved by the great major- 
ity of students in such time, we feel that the 
advocates of the old-type educational bill of 
fare will have great difficulty in convincing an 
impartial jury of the existence of a balance on 
the right side of the profit and loss account. 
For it must be remembered that without sys- 
tematic instruction of any kind, merely by ex- 
perience in contact with a real world, youth 
learns a lesson. We hear, not infrequently, 
of men who have achieved much in spite of 
the meagre extent of the schooling. The 
suspicion at times arises in one’s mind that 
perhaps this is an incorrect way of stating 
the facts. What if they should have suc- 
ceeded because of their meagre schooling, 
which left them time to learn of more essen- 
tial things than the stereotyped stock-in- 
trade of the tradition-bound school master ? 

The fact seems to be that the very men 
who profess such deep admiration for the 
civilization of the ancients often have less 
real share in the spirit of those days than 
the worker in scientific fields, the man out- 
side the pale hallowed by the “humanities.” 
Says Laurie: “The love of knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge, which inspired the Greek 
civilization, is not understood by the very 
men who have received aclassical education. 
They do not see that the man of science is 
carrying on the tradition of Greek culture 
to-day.” Neither, we may add, do they see 
that they are far from following the example 
of the ancients in giving up a large fraction 
of the all-too-short period of youth to the 
study of a dead language. Surely the living 
world around us is the matter of prime in- 
terest, and cannot lack in material pre-em- 
inently adapted to serve as a fit subject of 
study to expand the adolescent mind. 

As for the pre-emption of the term “hu- 
manities” to denote “the literature, institu- 
tions and thought of antiquity,” this smacks 
of sheer arrogance in its implication that 
modern man is not humane.—Scientific Amer- 
ican. 

The many friends of C. I. Hunt, 
Nunda, N. Y., will regret to learn that 
= Hunt underwent a serious hospital 

tion, and is still very ill at home. 

He hopes by January Ist to be able to 
answer the many inquiries awaiting 
his attention, and give prompt atten- 
- to the filling of accumulated or- 

ers. 
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IRIS-FIRMAMENT. 


The description of my new early Iris Firm- 
ament in the registration column in the De- 
cember FLOWER GROWER is not just the 
same that was sent in. What I sent was as 
follows: Registration. Firmament. A larger, 
brighter and richer Fritjof. But it was not 
intended by this reference to class Firma- 
meni with the intermediates. It Firmament 
should be classed with the intermediates I 
should have said so. The history of Firma- 
ment and its origination, which appears in 
my Iris catalogue, should be plain enough. 
There it is stated” that it was found in a 
clump of Florextina Alba. It is, therefore, a 
a sport of Florentina and has all the character- 
istics of that variety except color. Foliage, 
length of stem, form of flower, habit of growth, 
shape and color of roots are all identical. I used 
Fritjof as a color comparison in order to give 
people some idea of the coloration of Firma- 
ment and there all resemblance ends. Firma- 
ment is a larger flower and the blue and 
purple shades are brighter and of a richer 
hue and that makes all the difference in the 
world, not because I say so, but because it 
is so. I wish to assure all who have pur- 
chased Firmament that they have a choice 
Iris and in my opinion it is the very finest 


* early variety, barring none. I furthermore 


want to state that I have never had Fritjof 
and do not have it now. I have compared 
blooms cf Firmament and Fritjof, both grown 
in rich soil and both grown in just ordinary 
soil, and in each case, Firmament was by 
far the finer of the two. 

H. W. GROSCHNER. 


ORIGIN OF GLADIOLI. 


Although the following information does 
not fully answer the inquiry on page 134, 
(Aug., 1920, issue) it may lead to others be- 
ing able to supplement it: 

Goliath was sent to the National Gladiolus 
Society for trial in 1913 by K. Velthuys. It 
obtained an A. M. at Haarlem in the same 


Fire King was sent to the N. G. S. for 
trial in 1914, by J. L. Childs. 

Golden West was sent to the N. G. S. by 
L. Dames in 1912. 

Liebesfeuer was sent to the N. G. S. by 
Velthuys in 1912. 

Mrs. James Lancashire—E. E. Stewart. 

White Excelsior appeared in Velthuys’ ad- 
vertisement in 1912. 

Hohenzollern was advertised by the last 
named firm in the Third Handbook of the 
N. G. S., 1912. 

In the 1913 Autumn Handbook the adver- 
tisement of Van Meerbeek, Ltd, White 
Giant is described as “the largest flowered 
pure white now in existence.” Andon page 
43 it is recorded that an A. M. was granted 
at Haarlem, and the flower was described 
as follows: “Pure white, with a little car- 
mine in the <n: raised from seeds by 
Van Meerbeek & Co., Ltd, at Hillegom. 


og (England.) 


—_— 


NAMING FLOWERS. 


Thanks for the articles on nomenclature. 
Some of the gosh-awful names these little 
beauties must stagger under are signs of 
importation, perhaps. We will always wel- 
come new varieties that have value, be 
they imported or domestic. Yet I am just 
provincial enough to hope that there may 
always be more domestic creations in the 
first class. Our master growers can produce 


Let me add to Mr. Clute’s good group list 


another—composed of our musical American 
Indian words and names. The geographies 
are full of them; they have beauty, melody, 
individuality, and they are our very own. 

I saw a dainty, saucy little flower flutter- 
ing slightly in a feathery breeze, through a 
lacy changing light of sun and faint shadow. 
It twinkled and sparkled at me, and. coyly 
caught my best attention. I thought of 
Minnehaha—laughing water. It is cata- 
logued under the dull name of an European 
intellectual once of some local note, but 
meaningless in America. 

Some time since I noted a flower grown in 
this country, named for a citizen of one of 
our Allies, who was executed by his gov- 
ernment for traitorous commerce with our 
common enemy. To me—a soldier for a 
lifetime, and a permanent casualty of this 
same war—this name was a slap in the face. 
Yet it was so named, raised and advertised 
in this country. The Poppies bloom in Fian- 
ders fields over the hallowed tombs of our 
young crusaders who there died gloriously 
that an ideal might live. I hope no one 
bought that flower branded with an infamous 
te wrenched up from the lowest pit of 

ArT. S. GUTHRIE. 


MULCHING IN WINTER. 


Up North the idea of mulching is to mulch 
heavily after the ground has frozen, to keep 
it cold. That is all right up there, but it is 
all wrong here. Down here a heavy mulch 
will make the ground warm, no matter how 
hard frozen it was when covered, and the 
warmth and moisture make the covered 
plants grow, and growth under a thick cov- 
ering is ruin at any time of the year, let 
alone winter. I once mulched a bed of bulbs 
in just that way. In January I dug in to in- 
vestigate. The bulbs had been growing, the 
leaves could not get through the mulch, 
could get no air, or daylight, had doubled up 
in wads or crawled along under the mulch to 
hunt air and light, were colorless and rotting. 

AUTEN. (Missouri.) 


BURNING REFUSE. 


In regard to burning disease-infected ref- 
use, no one knows better than I the practi- 
cal difficulties, but I consider it absolutely 
necessary. I burn them in a stove or fur- 
naee. Of course this refers to your home 
garden, and to fungus diseases spread by 
spores that infect the ground, or to insect 
pests that may be harbored in dying stalks, 
the Corn Borer for example. Uninfected 
refuse is invaluable for compost and Mr. 
Cooper’s method of handling it makes me 
frankly envious of his pile. On the farm, ro- 
tation of crops is one method of combating 
fungus diseases and when a three to four- 
year rotation is so usually recommended it 
clearly indicates that the spores do live 
for longer than one year. 


GRACE STURTEVANT. 





ORIGIN OF GLADIOLUS VARIETIES. 


In reference to a request from Mr. Thos. 
M. Proctor in THE FLOWER GROWER of No- 
vember, we herewith beg to give you the 
origin of a few varieties: Master Wietse, 
Catharina and Pride of Hillegom were origi- 
nated by K. Velthuys of Hillegom, Holland. 
Conspicuous (blue) by M. Dames, Lisse, Hol- 
land, (1912). Czar Peter, Glory of Holland 
and L’Immaculee are of Holland origin, we 
are however unaware who the originators 


were. 
TH. DE Groot, United Bulb Co, 


January, 1921 


WILLOW APHIS. 


As to the bugs on the Willow tree, they 
are probably a variety of aphis. They can 
thrive only while the weather is favorable, 
and usually disappear after a time, of them- 
selves. Also the “lady bugs” and “grand 
daddy long legs” make quick work of them 
when their season comes on. 

If you have hydrant water with high pres- 
sure, turn the hose nozzle on them and wash 
them down. They are soft, mushy creatures, 
and the powerful stream of water will smash 
most of them. Repeat in a week if neces- 
sary. Fer a spray, soap suds with tobacco 
tea, is the material to use, or either by itself. 
There are others, but they are hard to make 
or dangerous to handle. The spray must 
hit the insect or it is useless. It is by coat- 
ing and poisoning the body of these insects 
that they are killed. They do not eat such 
poisons as Paris green or arsenate of lead. 
These latter poisons must be sprayed on the 
food of the insects they are to kill, not on 
the insects themselves. The little soft bugs 
do not pick up things to eat, but stick their 
beaks through the bark and suck the sap 
from underneath. B. C. AUTEN. 


GLADIOLUS BLOOM FROM 
SEED THE FIRST YEAR. 


I was interested last spring in the articles 
on Gladioli—bulblets or cormels—blooming 
the first year, so began experimenting. In 
March I started two plats 10 x 12 and three 
inches deep, filled with good soil ; sowing the 
tiny cormlets in rows, labeling each row with 
anumber. After four weeks’ watching the 
tiny green blades showed up, and from that 
on they came thick and fast. In June they 
were put out in the garden carefully num- 
bered. Now (Oct. 15) three strong stalks 
are in bud. I doubt Jack Frost will allow 
the bloom toshow. Yet it has proved it can 
be done, as they had no bottom heat but on 
a window shelf had plenty of sunshine and 
water. I am satisfied that had I set them in 
the garden earlier, I would have had more 
bloom stalks. Hereafter the “Brownies” of 
my choice varieties will receive an early 


start. 
Mrs. G. W. BAIN. 


TO IMPROVE GERMINATION . 
OF GLADIOLUS CORMELS. 


When it came to planting my cormels 
this spring, I found they were very dry and 
hard. Instead of soaking them in water 
for some time as recommended, I pinched 
them between my thumb and forefinger as I 
planted them. This was with just enough 
pressure to crack the shell, as with the hard 
shell cracked, moisture easily penetrated 
and the germ was ready to sprout. Care 
must be taken not to pinch them too hard 
as that might crush the cormel. I found 
that nearly all those that I thus split open 
germinated. This must be easier than try- 
ing to peel them, as the shell only needs to 
be partialiy open for enough moisture to 
enter to start life. 

W. J. DREw. 


IRIS CATALOGUES. 


Referring to Mr. Ciute’s article on Iris 
catalogues in the October number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, let me state that he seems 
to make a good point, but in my opinion there 
are more improvements that can be made 
for the convenience of the buyer. The early 
and late varieties should be listed separately ; 
sizes should be specified as is the custom in 
the case of other plants ; odd varieties should 
be listed by themselves and the very finest 
in another list and in still another list those 
of doubtful beauty. My Iris catalogue has 
all of these innovations and the color section 
is in a class by itself, 





H. W. GROSCHNER. 
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A Ride in California. 


ALL LIKE to ride, 
at least I judge so by 
the many autos that 
are on the streets and 

country roads on Sundays, 
and the never-ending string 
of them during the great 
vacation month of August 
when great numbers are 
seen with bags and suit- 
cases on the running boards, showing 
the travelers’ preference for motoring 
over the steam or electric car; or 
perhaps the tent strapped on, or even 
the little trailer loaded with the neces- 
sities of a household going “ some- 
where” to live close to nature for a 
month or more. Truly the inventive 
— that made this gift to mankind 
urnished a means for the attainment 
of pleasure that is beyond estimation. 

hink of being in a strange, to us, 
country in midwinter and receiving an 
invitation for a long ride over wide, 
smooth boulevards through a land of 
interesting sights, the outiined trip be- 
ing through the great orchard sections 
south and east of Los Angeles, and 
California sunshine over all. Of course 
we were on tiptoe with anticipation. 
Alhambra, eight miles east of Los 
Angeles, was our temporary home for 
a few weeks, and had been very free 
from mists and chill, the sun shining 
brightly most of the time; but this 
particular morning, much to our 
chagrin, was gray with a cold, biting 
fog that had crept in, ———e out the 
sunshine and reminding us of Novem- 
ber occasional fog, and the chill which 
is so often a promise of snow in our 
eastern climate. Undaunted, but clad 
in winter flannels and Ohio heavy coats, 
we headed southward, rather gingerly 
at first because of the slippery condi- 
tion of the hard-surface road due to the 
dampness. On we went down through 
the winding Coyote Pass with the fog 
deepening instead of clearing, the hills 
looming indistinct and hazy, some of 
them putting us in mind of monster 
cathedrals spired with eucalyptus; while 
the wooded slopes showing dimly 
through the mists were suggestive of 
dense forests, and with lively imagina- 
tion heeges every bird note into 
weird wo 

ing reality. 

About half-past ten o’clock the sun’s 
rays came filtering through the thin- 
ning mists and in a short time we 
were flooded with its glorious golden 
warmth. Birds rejoiced and hailed us 
with happy carols in a sort of “Itold 
youso” way expressing their faith in 
the climate. It seemed the very home 
of meadowlarks. They were every- 
where ; their bright yellow breasts re- 
vealing their whereabouts as they 
perched here and there. along the 
fences ; and robins, yes, flocks of them 
feasting under the pepper trees. 

The ocean came into view, gleaming 
and glittering in the sunshine and soon 








like howls, became a seem- 


MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS. 











we were at Long Beach. 
We drove arcund in the city 
a little, noticing and admir- 
ing the well cared for streets 
and beautiful homes whose 
style of architecture in most 
of them so different from 
ours; the many flowers 
along the curbings, numer- 
ous shrubs and vines, espe- 
cially the beautiful bougain- 
villea everywhere a sheet of 


cerise. 

Leaving our car we rested ourselves 
by strolling in the park which in many 
ways resembled the average one of the 
east with ample shade from tall trees 
and sunny spaces filled with flowering 


lants.. There were shrubs of various 

inds in clumps, and plantings of them 
close adjoining the large building in 
the center, giving ita fine setting. The 
walks were wide, and comfortable 
park seats well placed for convenience, 
at least I believe the squirrels thought 
so for the fat little fellows scampered 
over them flirting their bushy tails al- 
most over our shoulders as their 
bright beady eyes watched sharply for 
nuts. Two sides of the park were 
hedged in by wagons, autos and stands, 
for it was market day and fruits and 
flowers made a gorgeous display. As 
we approached they calied attention tc 
their wares. Wily Japs were rubbing 
apples that already shone as if they 
had been treated to a coat of varnish; 
deliciously sweet oranges, showing the 
pink tinted strawberry rhubarb, which 
they grow there much as we do celery 
here, banking it with the soft sandy 
soil from the ground to the leaves; 
crimson beets, and crisp lettuce fresh 
from the field and in wonderful heads ; 
cottage cheese, cakes and homemade 
breads. One sweet little ranch woman 
displayed candy boxes filled with waxed 
orange blossoms ready to mail to 
friends. - “All tourists buy them to send 
back home.” How quickiy she had 
placed us. Calendulas and other flow- 
ers, grown in greenhouses here, but by 
the roadside there, were selling at ab- 
surdly low prices. Spicy field grown 
carnations were offered at 25c. per 
dozen and closed out at the last for 10c. 
Somewhere a clock struck one and all 
selling stopped. Empty baskets and 
boxes were hastily loaded and whisked 


— F 

ter a fish dinner in one of the 
pavilions during which loud band 
music was furnished from many- 
scratched records of a victrola, we 
sauntered out on the pier escorted by 
seagulls whose good fellowship equaled 
that of the squirrels, and whose in- 
terests were very similar. I had the 
feeling that they recognized us as 
“ tenderfeet ”’ who might be interested 
in seeing them dart for food. If un- 
successful they perched near eyeing us 
with disappointment. In a way they 
reminded me of the real estate agents in 
Los Angeles who also seemed able to 
recognize the newcomer at a glance 


~ way of Long Beach— 
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and passed cards on which were printed 
alluring offers of free rides, in the hope 
of getting a customer. 
e left the city, going easterly by 
ta Ana Boule- 
vard—a wonderful ocean drive bor- 
dered on our left by homes and flower 
gardens and on our right the ocean in 
all its grandeur. Our first stop was at 
Seal Beach where we lingered for a 
while to watch the herd of seals play- 
ing in Alamitas Bay like boys in the 
“old swimmin’ hole.” 

From there our route led through the 
cities of Santa Ana, Orange, Fullerton, 
Whittier and back to Alhambra. Wher- 
ever we had been the school buildings 
had been very fine, but those of Santa 
Ana, some of which I believe were built 
very recently, were verysuperior. We 
took a little time for a glimpse of the 
oil district at Whittier, which is very in- 
teresting to unaccustomed eyes, but 
the great site of the entire trip was the 
orchards. Walnut orchards with rows 
so long that the trees at the farther 
end looked small. Grove after grove 
of orange and lemon orchards nearly 
all with their smudge pots, looking 
very much as if they, too, had been 
planted and had grown there. We un- 
derstood that the temperature could be 
raised several degrees in a short time 
with the taller outfits. Nearly all the 
groves were under deep cultivation. 
Not a bit of grass or anything growing 
to take away the moisture or plant 
food. Some of them were being irri- 
gated, the water flowing into the little 
straight channels to the end of the 
long rows. It was a great sight, the 
thousands of trees; the oranges, show- 
ing their waxy leaves of dark rich 
green with yellow fruit, occasional 
white fragrant blossoms, and in strik- 
ing contrast to the bare leafless wal- 
nut trees of gray; while the homes 
were of all sorts but most of them in 
keeping with the orchards, showing 
thrift and enterprise. 

It was evening, but brilliant star- 
light, when we reached Alhambra, and 
was it our appetites that made us en- 
joy and declare that dinner to be the 
best ever served us there? After- 
ward, our host of the ride departed for 
his home twenty miles distant to San 
Dimas. 

It is our hope that sometime we may 
have opportunity to pass the pleasures 
of a day to some stranger along ov: 


way. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


Pecny growers and Dahlia growers 
may be a little disappointed in the 
omission of their departments for the 
last two months, but we wish to assure 
them that their specialties will be 

roperly taken care of beginning with 
F ebruary. Thenew department of the 
Utica Garden Club has upset our calcu- 
lations for this month, but our regular 
departments will be taken care of in 
future. Those who are interested in 
any particular flower must not forget 
in this connection that we print in 
every issue much information of value 
to the growers of any flower. Facts 
and information on plant culture in 
general we specialize on in particular. 








The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 


I suppose everyone who is known to 
have considerable experience in grow- 
ing named varieties of flowers is occa- 
sionally called upon by someone less 
experienced to furnish a list of thoSe 
varieties that have impressed the 
grower as being the best in his collec- 
tion. Every once in a while some per- 
son publishes an article containing in- 
formation of that nature; and such ar- 
ticles are devoured with keen relish by 
all real “fans.” Several years ago an 
attempt was made to get Gladiolus 
srowers to express their preferences in 
a list of the “best ten” varieties in the 
columns of this paper, and while the 
responses were not as many as might 
be desired, they proved of interest. Of 
course, information conveyed by such 
lists cannot have permanent value, for 
“improvement is the order of the age,” 
and in flowerdom popularity is as 
ephemeral as it is in human society. 














An important service the American 
Peony Society is doing for its members, 
and incidentally the trade anc the pub- 
lic, is the conducting at intervals, sym- 
posiums, in whi-h each member is 
asked to vote; expressing his opinion 
of the merits of the varieties he has 

wn by numerals, ranging from 0 
fworthless) to 10 (perfection). Already 
two such symposiums have been tabu- 
lated and a third is now under way. 





It was the Glad Philosopher’s privi- 
lege during the past two summers to 
observe and take notes upon a some- 
what extensive and varied collection of 
the newer Gladioli. Amongst the more 
than 150 varieties observed there were 
a few decidedly ugly ones that never 
should have named much less 
disseminated. But there were many 
beautiful kinds, and a dozen or so pos- 
sessed such ies beauty that I 
felt they merited being marked XXXX 
in my note book. 





Inasmuch as individual tastes differ, 
too much value should not be accorded 
in these matters to any one person’s 
opinion ; and besides he may be influ- 
enced by prejudices. I am free to con- 
fess to a prejudice, myself, against 
freckled and striped flowers, Gladioli 
in particular. Speckled monsters do not 
appeal to my sense of beauty. I have 
no quarrel with those who see beauty 
in Navajo blankets and crazy quilts, 
but as for myself—well, my eyes de- 
light in quieter, more subdued and har- 
monious toncs. 


In venturing to as a critic, I re- 
alize the danger of making hasty con- 
clusions or too premature announce- 
ments, for I have known of some who 
judged too hastily; and later, after a 
more extended experience, had to re- 
verse their impulsive opinions. I re- 
frain, therefore, from expressing ad- 
_ criticisms of any varieties at this 

me. 
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I might add that there were no fifty 
dollar varieties in the collection referred 
to. Very beautiful, indeed, should 
every Gladiolus be for which such an 
outrageously high price is asked. At 
this rate, by logic of just proportion, 
consider what fabulous prices dissemi- 
nators of Roses and Peonies might de- 
mand for their products, which are 
much more difficult to produce and 
slower to propagate. 


XXXX varieties from the Glad Phil- 
osopher’s Note-Book : 

Purple G. (Kunderd). Vigorous 
dark red, ruffled, rich and grand in 
every way. 

Mrs. Dr. Norton (Kunderd). Harmo- 
nious combination of pink and yellow, 
suggesting “peaches and cream.” Su- 
perbly beautiful. 

Sweet Lavender, formerly Seedling No. 
7 (Coleman). A lovely combination of 
light lavender-pink blending into 
creamy yellow, with prominent ma- 
genta- blotch. An early flower of 
good substance, beautiful and impos- 


ing. 

Azna Eberius (Diner). Tyrian Rose, 
of velvety texture and unusual sub- 
stance, the fine tall spike being very 
effective. 

Superba (Coleman). A grand and ira- 
posing variety. Flower, bright red. 

y. 


Golden Measure (Kelway). Conceded 
to be the best Se as yet produced. 

Gold Drop (Kunderd). A deep yellow 
having only a very thin red stripe in 
center of petals. Tall, vigorous and 
very pretty. 

Byron L. Smith (Kunderd). A won- 
derfully beautiful combination of lav- 
ender, pink and cream. “As beautiful 
as a choice Cattleya Orchid.” Superb. 

Herada (Austin). Distinct, pure 
mauve. Large flower on fine, tall 
straigut spike. The beautiful color, 
th. igh odd and unusual, blends well 
with all others in a mixed bouquet. 

_ Alice Tiplady (Kunderd). Very beau- 
tiful salmon primulinus. Large flower ; 
many open ata time. Choice. 

Mrs. Mary Stearns-Burke (Deiner). 
Very tall and vigorous spike bearing 
many open flowers of a unique combi- 
nation of yellow and pink ; a beautiful 
and distinct novelty. 

Snow Glory (Kunderd). One of the 
very best of the famous “Glory” set of 
ruffied varieties. Fine spike of lovely 
nearly pure white flowers having unus- 
ually good substance. 

Ohio (Vos). Sturdy spike bearing 
double cream-white flowers with slight 
red mark deep down in throat. Distinct 
and beautiful. 

_ Possibly some of the following varie- 
ties designated XXX deserve a place 
with the above: Splendorra; ad. 
Mounet-Sully; Loveliness; Pink Lily; 
Mrs.Vos ; Mrs. Frank Pendleton ; Prince 
of Wales; Liebesfeuer; Evelyn Kirtland ; 

etchen Zang ; ae: tala. 

I did not grow Paramount or Le 
Marechal Foch. 








If you miss your favorite Gladiolus 
from the above list, don’t fly in a rage 
and berate the Glad Philosopher. Prob- 
ably he did not see it; and if he did, 
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possibly his judgment is not as good as 
ours. In any event, tell us about the 
tter ones. 
THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Flower Show Decorations 
and Labelings. 


While without doubt the main purpose of 
a flower show is to display flowers, yet it 
seems to us that it would be adding much to 
the popular value of the exhibits if a greater 
attempt were made to decorate the hall it- 
selx. Of course, this is done, and done very 
well, at the spring flower show in New York, 
and at some other exhibits, but as a rule the 
committee is contented to step when it has 
provided tables or benches and holders for 
the flowers. 

Now take the case of the Gladiolus show 
held in Boston. Without doubt many of the 
growers in New England would have been 
glad to contribute large numbers of “Glads” 
without regard to variety, for the mere adorn- 
ment of the hall. The flowers might have 
been massed in the corners or better still 
displayed on raised platforms or on shelves, 
and other decorations might have been added 
to form a picture of great beauty. This sort 
of thing, while it might not appeal especially 
to expert flower growers aud those who are 
familiar with different varieties, would cer- 
tainly attract the men and women who love 
flowers simply as flowers, and are charmed 
by artistic effects, even though they may 
have no expert knowledge regarding the 
blooms displayed. 

It also seems to us that at the popular 
shows there should be a more complete label- 
ing of the flowers for the benefit of the unin- 
itiated. With signs marking the different 
groupings, as, for example, the Primulinus 
hybrids, or large collections of named varie- 
ties, seedlings and the like, the amateur visi- 
tor would get a much more comprehensive 
knowledge of the whole exhibit. Many peo- 
ple go to these shows for the express pur- 
pose of choosing blooms which they would 
like growing in their gardens, and sometimes 
they are handicapped because of the incom- 
plete labeling. — Horticulture. 

(The question of decoration at flower 
shows is something which must be left 
to the individual-fancy of the manage- 
ment. Too much in this direction is 
likely to detract from the general 
effect of the show as drawing attention 
away from the central idea of the 
particular flower which is being shown. 

We agree with Horticulture that the 
labeling of flowers is improperly at- 
tended to. Not only are the labels usu- 
ally small, but sometimes illegible, even 
to those who know varieties, and to the 
public they mean nothing. Labels 
should consist of cards, either printed 
or plainly written with large letters, so 
that “he who runs may read.”” Whether 
it is the duty of each separate exhibitor 
to attend to this or not is a question. It 
would seem more properly to be for 
the exhibition committee or those in 
charge of the show. As an educational 
proposition flower shows are often a 
failure for the reason stated. While 
the casual visitor may get a general 
idea of the show he does not carry 
away with him lasting impressions as 
he would if pone of flowers were des- 
ignated and varieties clearly labeled 
with names. We commend what Hor- 
liculture has to say on this subject to 
the attention of those in charge of 
flower shows.) 

THE EDITOR. 
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The American Iris Society. 





REETINGS to our new members 
and I trust that I may greet also 
ev one of our old members 
and find none who have lost their 

interest in the Iris and in our Society. It 
was just a year ago that the first an- 
nouncements were sent out. January 
thirty-first will mark the anniversary of 
our meeting for organization as guests 
of the New York Botanical Garden. 
We now number over five hundred 
men representing not only almost 
state f in the Union, but many of 
tho Gualion provinces and Australia, 
New Zealand, France, England, Bel- 
gium and Holland. Surely with sucha 
wide-spread interest = = well hope 
that every member will, own clr- 
cle, make new converts e our Society 
and the Iris. 

I wish also to announce that we shall 
continue the use of THE FLOWER 
GROWER for the coming year although 
to com ply with the postal regulations 
(and of course with our finances) the 
1920 members will not receive the Feb- 
ruary issue until the 1921 dues are paid. 
I have enjoyed editing our page each 
month and wish to express my hearty 
appreciation of Mr. Cooper’s co-opera- 
tion. I _ that we owe = of our 
success to this opportunity for getting 
in touch each month and to his gener- 
osity. His interest has not been mer- 
cenary ; he has offered — sug- 
gestions and I rather suspect has had 
to show considerable forbearance with 
my inexperience. If any one had asked 
me last year if I could write a page 
about the Iris every month for a year I 
should have said a and again No, but 
it is done, largely because of the assis- 
tance of many members during these 
last months. Either through Mr. Cooper 
or myself I hope that you will continue 
to contribute and show the American 
public that they do not have to go to 
an English garden magazine to find an 
expression of opinion by a real gardener 
with a hobby. 

NOTES 


Mr. Mitchell from Berkeley, California, 
writes me that I. stylosa is in bloom and that 
Archeveque, en by recent rains, is 
preparing to give a few flowers, while here 
in Massachusetts there is rain and sleet and 
even snow. Such days, however, are most 
provocative of Iris thoughts, and not only 
has a budget of notes come from members, 
but also comments, personal comments on 
my cwn and on some of the letters in the 
last issues of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


Mrs. Cleveland, whose seedlings of this 
year’s introduction we are all looking for- 
ward to, numbers IJsoline, La Neige, Alcazar, 
Jeanne d’Arc, Dalila, Ed. Michel, Black Prince, 
and Queen Caterina in her list of favorites, 
and one of the loveliest of all, Caterina, in 
a of Mr. Groschnor’s impatience with it. 

y, I cannot imagine. Any one who has 
seen a bloom of this with the slanting rays 
of the afternoon sun on it would ransom his 
kingdom to have the same in his own garden! 
With me it does not need “coddling,” but if 
it did I would most certainly neglect a great 
many sterner duties to lavish a little tender- 
ness on 


Mrs. Cleveland says: “But now I must 
make a confession and an inquiry, I may 
have Caterina and Carthusian confused. Is 
there any difference between the two ?” 


E (Yes, fanet a qvent deal jn color. Caterina us- 
ually has a am and spare a rather satiny 
substance, the ey yt , whereas 
ange of has stiff, y short leaves, a sturdy 
and form: a big flower of more substance 
and form. have often wondered why it has been so 


em it is a GRAND and wonderfully 
beautiful flower.” “Then I want to make a 
plea for tectorum alba. 1 think this is one of 
the most exquisitely beautiful things in my 
garden, not sturdy and magnificent but with 
such a delicacy of charm, such a high-bred 
look—nothing hap-hazard about it, but as if 
it had aristocratic ancestors behind it. Graci- 
lipesis another great favorite of mine and I 
notice that the plants seem to thrive better 
when they are cuddled up close to the larger 
Irises. Of the older varieties, Florentina and 
pallida Dalmatica are great favor- 

ites. [don’t believe that many people appre- 
ciate the rare beauty of the former when it 
is given a fair chance to develop, its size 
and delicate purity of coloring with the 
opalescent tints on the style-branches are so 
lovely that it is almost a pity that you should 
find it in every third farm yard dwarfed by 


“I should like to add Honorabilis to Mr. 

Weed’s list of discards but why discard 
Wyomissing—it is a lovely, warm, creamy 
pink and beautiful in contrast with Jacques- 
tana or even Kochii if that happens to come 
late enough.” 


From her collection of 150 varieties, Mrs. 
Livingston offers a quite different list of 
ones “I couldn’t bear to be without.” Arche- 
page first love—for one reason only— 

its wonderful color and exquisite ar 
falls With ne it does not increase rapidly 
and is ashy bloomer. Caprice is much better 
in many ways and the two are beautiful 
plan together. Then -Jris King, — 
Dalmatica, Parc de Neuilly, 
Lorelei (glorious in mass with ‘Shorts 
Wright) Perfection whose velvety falls enthrall 
me and Paxatawny. (Either or mine can’t 
be true to name.—Ed.) Penelope and Gajus 
are pets of mine and I would keep them in 
preference to more obvious sorts such as 
Albatross, Mithras, Berchta, or Princess Vic- 
toria Louise. Quaker Lady is very lovely and 
grows in my affections. Tecumseh goes into 
the discard and also Rose Unique, on account 
of its atrocious color. I am trying it every- 
where to see where it will appear lovely but 
it is in no sense a pink Iris and should not be 
listed as such.” (Referred to Ridgeway, it 
is arose purple hue and the pinkest of Irises 
are only a few hues nearer true rose pink, 
there are none of as deep a tone.) “Queen of 
May | consider the best pink yet but Her 
Majesty would be better if it were not for 
the heavy veining on the falls.” 





M. Denis, the great French amateur, sends 
us a few comments on our October news. 
My knowledge of French permits of only a 
free translation as follows : 

“Mrs. Minto’s success with Caterina is 
undoubtedly due to a richly calcareous soil ; 
that, in fact, is the most important point for 
all cypriana hybrids and in this connection 
it is well to remember that Ricardi is really 
a large flowered cypriana.” 

“The note from Florida ae. 4 not dis- 
tinguish between I. hexagona and /foliosa 
which alone is known to give white flowers. 
I have raised seed of this last for some years 
and white flowers may be found among the 
seedlings.” 


“Tris Susiana, like all of the Oncocyclus 
demands a soil rich in lime and no watering 
during the resting period, that is to say 
from the moment the leaves start to yellow 
until the new growt s start. In Europe, at 
least, it is usually lost from a bacterial dis- 
ease and though no remedies have areas 
wholly superphosphate of lime 
is still the best.” 

“I should like to make a few observations 
on the subject of the ‘ Black Iris.’ ” 

“Firstly: All the seeds of the Oncocycli 
are very slow to germinate; they almost 
always take some years. In a letter from Sir 
Michael Foster I was counciled to be patient 
as one of his seeds had taken eighteen years 
to germinate. I have seeds of Regelias and 
Oncocycli that have not germinated for four 
years and yet are still good. The Black Iris 
is probably atropurpurea var nigricans whose 
flowers are of a shade that really approaches 
black. For an Cueageas it is relatively 
hardy.” 


And now let me ne regale you with a 
little feud between your honored presi- 
dent and your humble secretary. On 
A.I. S. matters we chime finely, but 
when it comes to an appreciation of 
varieties it is a different matter. For 
the life of me I do not see why Arche- 
veque should be mentioned in the same 
breath as Jacquesiana, Arnols or Dr. 
Bernice, even the rich aand Am- 
bigu can’t compare with its color, and 
though I want one or all of the other 
three, I just must have the first. Mon- 
signor is also in my best list, again for 
color and also for its comparative late- 
ness of bloom in my garden, but the . 
flowers are crowded on the stalk. Of 
Mr. Wister’s substitutes, Parc de Neuilly 
might be better compared to Ed. Michel, 
a good; Mrs. H. Darwinis an almost 

ble white, it is so cheap; 
Mithras, ts. Vitry and Gajus are not 
either objectionable _ exciting and 
to me Montezuma and Mary Garden 
are just curious. Personally I could 
never restrict myself to twelve varie- 
ties, but, if I tried, Jsoline and Othello, 
would not be included. The first is shy, 
has a poor stalk, and the flowers are so 
clumsily held that I can’t fully appreci- 
ate its lovely color, and Ot , though 
very fine in a distant mass does not have 
the finish for close ins; ion. As to the 
dozen novelties, Oriflamme is clumsy 
and often a poor grower. I hesitate to 
say anything about Miss Sturtevant’s 
seedlings, though I might warn you 
that the stock of Reverie is so low that 
I doubt if it will be listed again for 
some years, and I might add that She- 
kinah is something you will all want 
WHEN the price becomes anywhere 
near reasonable. 

I might remark that Iris sibirica 
should be spelled with an i although the 
ein Siberian is perfectly correct. 

Mr. Johnson’s list I can find little 
fault with although I agree with Mr. 
Wister in considering it sli py ox out of 
balance, though neither Lohengrin or 
Eldorado has ever been among my 
favorites, the first because of iis 
crowded stalk, the second for its nar- 
row petals. I was glad to see the an- 
nouncement of Virginia Moore. It just 
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happens to have been the first Iris to re- 
ceive an Honorable Mention from the 
Society, partly because Mr. Morrison 
wouldn’t accept one as yet for his first 
ear’s seedlings. I am willing to ac- 
owl that I wasone of the judges, 
but whether the public will second my 
joagnent remains to be seen. As grown 
in . Shull’s garden it is the best 
variegaia yellow in size and height yet 
introduced and as such deserves men- 
tion, but—and it is a big but—I myself 
don’t like variegata yellows, probably 
because I have a vision of a yellow 
comparable to Caterina. That would 
be something to crow over though I 
sometimes doubt if we will ever get it. 
I hope that all our members noticed 
the recent editorials on “Cataloging 
Irises” and “New Varieties.” They are 
both much to the point and it is. up to 
the buying public to make the nursery- 
man realize just what the gardener 

wants. 

PRIZES. 


It is a pleasure to make a public acknowl- 
edgment of gifts to the Society for the pur- 
pose of awards at our 1921 exhibitions. 

Miss Marian Case, who has done such 
splendid welfare work for boys on her farm, 
Hillcrest, at Weston, Mass., and has proved 
her interest in the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, offers a Silver Cup. 

Mrs. John W. Paris, acting for The Park 
Garden Club of Flushing, L. L, has also 
offered us a cup or other prize. 

You may remember that the cup given by 
Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd for competition at 
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Philadelphia, was not awarded, and through 
her generosity may be used in 1921. I think 
these examples point the way to what other 
members may do to foster our exhibitions, 
not that we want a battalion of cups, but we 
do need prizes, small cash ones, plants of 
fine varieties, or what you yourself would 
like to compete for. Our schedules are still 
in the making, even the places of exhibition 
are undecided with one exception, that of 
the Annual Meeting, which. will be held at 
Columbus, Ohio, about May 27, in conjunc- 
tion with an exhibition, and at the invitation 
of the Iris Club of which Mrs. A. D. Filler 
and Prof. Alfred Hottes were the organizers. 
REGISTRATION. 


Carmelo—Reglio-pogon hybrid. Gray-blue, vigorous. 
Wm. Mohr. 


Doloves—Fine blend, darker than Quaker Lady. 
Wm. Mohr. 


Mariposa—French grey fiaked purple. Wm. Mohr. 


Prince Lohengrin—Improved Lohengrin. Wm. 
Mohr. 


m  - aeatmcmel gray and peacock blue. Wm. 
Soledad—Intermediate bloom, 18 in., soft yellow. 
Wm. Mohr. x 
R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y. 


The American Iris Society | 
Merits Your Assistance. 
As members of the American Iris So- 
ciety, I think we owe a vote of thanks 
to our officers. I am sure all Iris lovers 
read with grateful and approving com- 
ment the “end of the year” letters of 
our President and Secretary appearing 
in the December issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 
This supporting vote can best be ex- 
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pressed by a pledge on the part of each 
of us to get at least one new member 
and to write for THE FLOWER GROWER 
a note, query or complaint (this last 
would show interest at ieast.) 

The high quality of work done by 
the young Iris Society has been a sub- 
ject of frequent comment by the gar- 
dening folk whom I have chanced to 
meet this summer. “The Bulletins 
issued are well worth the annual dues,” 
a declaration made by the President of 
one of the leading garden clubs of our 
state, sums up the feeling. 

The amount of work that can be 
done, our President tells us, depends 
upon the number of members we have. 
Funds depend upon members. Mem- 
bers depend upon the interest and en- 
thusiasm of individuals already mem- 
bers. 

I, for one, desire that the work which 
will redound to the credit of American 
gusene equally with that of the 

eony Society or with that of the Rose 
Society shall go on unhampered. Be- 
cause of this earnest wish, I am out this 
afternoon for my new member in be- 
half of the flower we all love and which, 
to quote Mr. Leonard Barron of Country 
Life, “is just getting its foot over the 
threshold of American gardens where, 
because of its beauty and wide adapta- 
bility, it is destined to become one of 
the most important of our flowers.” 


E. P. McKINNEY. 








The Iris Collection at the New York Botanical Garden. 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.) 


VEN BEFORE the formal organ- 
ization of the American Iris So- 
ciety, the New York Botanical 
Garden had offered its facilities 

for the development of a trial and dem- 
onstration garden of Iris. After the 
Society was established this offer was 
ages and a definite agreement en- 
tered upon by which the Botanical 
Garden contracted to provide the neces- 
sary space and maintenance, while the 
Society furnished the planting stock. 
Both in its position and in its sur- 
rcundings, the new Iris garden occu- 
ies one of the choicest sites in the 
tanical Garden. An area of some 
five acres adjoining Southern Boulevard 
had already been designated as the 
Horticultural Grounds of the Garden, 
and plans made to use it for extensive 
collections of plants of horticultural 
rather than botanical interest. These 
collections, as developed so far, include 
Gladioli, Hardy Chrysanthe- 

mums, Hardy Phlox, variegated plants, 
and Hybrid Mallows, and for 1921 a 
remarkable display of Tulips. Addi- 
tional collections, to be developed as 
funds permit, will include an extensive 
rockery, Hardy Lilies, ornamental 
shrubs, and hardy annuals, and the 
first two of these are already under 


way. 

The site has a general slope from 
Southern Boulevard on the west toa 
driveway on the east. On the north it 
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is bounded by a handsome forest 
border occupying somewhat higher 
land and by the rocky hill now being 
developed as a rock garden. On the 
south another gentle hillside rises 
above the tract and is occupied by 

lantations of pines and by the War 

emorial Grove of Douglas Fir. A 
rocky promontory on this side offers a 
beautiful view of the whole Horticul- 
tural grounds and may eventually be 
occupied by a shelter house. An au- 
tomobile drive passes the eastern side 
of the tract and beyond it again is 
a natural forest. Thus the area is a 
unit with natural boundaries, sheltered 
by forest or hills on every side, and 
beautifully adapted to ornamental 
planting. 

Southern Boulevard, at the western 
side of the tract, carries a very heavy 
traffic of pleasure automobiles. Three 
lines of street cars pass at a distance 
of three minutes walk, and the chief 
lines of estrian travel between the 
Elevated Railway station and the Zoo- 
logicai Park pass by or through the 
area. Thus it occupies an unusually 
sy ang position ; it is visited now 
by a large proportion of the sight-seers 
in the Botanical Garden, and its popu- 
larity will undoubtedly increase as 
further plantings are completed. 

Preparation of plans for the develop- 
ment of these grounds was referred to 


John. R: Brinley, Landscape Engineer 


of the New York Botanical Garden, 
and the blueprints were completed 
early in 1920. 

The general arrangement of the plant- 
ings is along an east and west axis ex- 
tending from Seuthern Boulevard on 
the west to the automobile drive on the 
east, and with plantings placed more 
or less symmetrically on each side. At 
the Southern Boulevard end of the axis 
a handsome stone entrance and a sec- 
tion of fence are now being erected. 
Other architectural developments along 
the axis include a sun dial near the 
entrance, and an exedra and fountain 
overlooking the upper portion of the 
Iris garden. The construction of these 
last items awaits the receipt of further 
funds. 

The Iris garden occupies the choicest 
portion of the grounds. Almost in the 
middle of the tract the slope to the east 
becomes somewhat steeper and is in- 
terrupted by small outcropping ledges 
of rock. Arcund this portion an oval 
area has been laid out as the central 
feature of the garden and contains the 
chief collection of bearded Iris. This 
area is about 350 by 150 feet, and the 
slope is such that almost the whole of 
it is visible from the driveway to the 
east. It is treeless, except for one 
small pin oak on a rock ledge at the 
north end. 

Construction was begun here in 
May, 1920, through the aid of contribu- 
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tions from friends of the New York 
Botanical Garden, and progressed 
steadily throughout the season. Sev- 
eral hundred feet of permanent path 
were laid, leading to and surrounding 
the oval. The oval itself was brought 


to grade; marginal beds, set three feet - 


from the paths, were placed around 
almost the entire circumference; the 
rock ledges in the center were devel- 
oped into several smaller beds for the 
dwarf bearded varieties. Between the 
center and the margin other beds were 
constructed, arranged to avoid any ap- 
pearance of formality. The rest of the 
space within the oval was planted to 
grass, so that any part of it can easily 
be reached for close in tion by any 
interested persons, while the casual 
— naturally keep to the outer 
paths. 

The Iris beds have a standard width of 
ten feet, or less where the space is lim- 
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tion of the Botanical Garden. It was 
continued later in the summer with 
stock received through the Iris Society. 


Packages from all over the United - 


States kept arriving until well in Octo- 
ber, and at least 90% of the planting 
a within the oval was filled by the 
close of the season. Each plant has 
been provided with a display label 
indicating its variety and the name 
and address of the donor. 

Most of the early planting developed 
well during the summer and fine new 
growth is visible. While the later 
plantings do not yet show signs of 
growth, there is every reason to expect 
that there will be some display of bloom 
in. 1921, and all the plantings of this 
year should be in blooming condition 
in 1922. When the entire garden has 
been completed it should be a delight 
to every Iris lover. From the first 
flowers of the early species in April to 


ll 


fornia may be of interest. Unfortu- 
nately I have not many of the newer 
Irises, but of those which I have had 
long enough to thoroughly test in the 
heavy soil of my orchard-garden, I 
would have little difficulty in listing 
the following Pogoniris as constituting 
my best twelve: Mesopotamica, pallida 
Dalmatica, Caterina, Isoline, Alcazar, 
Prosper Laugier, Nuee d’Orage, Jeanne 
d’Arc, Black Knight, Mauvine, Edouard 
Michel, Lohengrin. Another which 
would certainly qualify for this list is 
Iris King, did 1 not find it such a very 
poor grower. Odin is small, belonging 
to the “intermediate” group, but I am 
very fond of it and am inclined to give 
it high rank. The first five listed are 
just about the top five, and I think it 
will be a long time before I will feel in- 

clined to displace them. 
Among other groups of Iris, the 
selection of a best twelve is attended 
with more difficulty, espe- 








Iris oval‘in the center of the garden at the New York Botanical Gardens with beds and connecting paths. 
Photographed October, 1920. 


ited. The soil is a good clay loam; all 
rock ledges have been blasted out to a 
depth of at least 18 inches, and top soil 
has been supplied in all places where 
the original grade was changed. 

A small artificial brook enters the 
grounds just north of the Iris oval, 
runs rapidly down the slope to the 
east, turns north, and disappears into 
the forest on its way to the Bron 
River. The course of this brook will 
be revised somewhat and a small J 
constructed at the foot of the hill, 
thereby affording ample space for 
planting aquatic and semi-aquatic 
species, while a level area at the foot 
of the hill provides an ideal site for the 
Japanese varieties. From lower 
side of the oval a path extends to the 
automobile drive, and its sides, to- 
gether with some adjacent territory, 
will be used for the mass display of 
some of the better varieties of bearded 
Irises. All development outside the 
main oval will be made at some later 
period, but it is hoped that at least a 
— of the remaining ground may 

planted in 1921. 

Planting within the oval was begun 
in July by the transfer of a large num- 
ber of plants from the old Iris collec- 





the last of the tall Japanese varieties 
in July some part of the garden will 
be bright with bloom. Already about 
500 varieties of bearded Iris alone are 
represented, mostiy contributed thro’ 
the Iris Society ; others will be added 
in the future, and the administration 
of the Botanical Garden hopes and ex- 
ts that it will soon contain the 
gest and most complete collection 
of Irisin America. Its splendid loca- 
tion will make it popular with the 
visiting public, and each Sunday and 
holiday through the Iris season will 
doubtless bring 50,000 visitors or more 
to admire and enjoy it. 
List of “Best” Irises. 
Thevarious “master lists,” selections 
of “twelve best” Irises, and so on, 
which have been appearing from time 
to time in the columnsof THE FLOWER 
GROWER have been very interesting to 
me, and I believe a certain 
value.. From what has already been 
published it is apparent that even could 
different Paes agree, the resulting 
lists would be quite diverse for differ- 
ent regions of the country. Conse- 
quently a note from Southern Cali- 


cially as I am_ tempted on 
account of their wonderful 
flowers, to include several 
in the list which it cannot 
be said are easy to grow, 
and some of which I am 
now without, although this 
is a circumstance far from 
my ownchoosing. Off hand 
then, I wouldsay: Gazfesii, 
stolonifera, Charon (Re- 
gelio-cyclus), iberica, Alice 
Kiernan (Kaempferi), hexa- 
, Rembrandt (xiphium), 
hunderboli, (xiphium), 
Bucharica, tectorum, ungui- 
cularis, aurea, Susiana, para- 
doxa, sofarana, Snow 
(orientalis), and one or two 
others are different from 
other thin more than 
ordinarily fine, and should 
mentioned as runners 


S. STILLMAN BERRY. 


Marvelous Improvement in the Iris. 


We cannot spare our old favorites—the 
very early and fragrant Florentina Alba, the 
Am. Black Prince—earliest of the German 
family, the stately and fragrant Fairy, the 
queenly Madame Chereau, snowy white, 
frilled with blue, and the splendid and im- 
posing Pallida Dalmatica. 

But there are many of recent origin that 
must take the front ranks. There is Ori- 
flamme, with immense petals sprinkled with 

i sparkles in the sunlight; 
the grand Monsignor, the striking Loreley 
with its intricate and surprising veining ; the 
alluring and dainty Caterina with its exquis- 
ite aroma; these are certainly welcomed 
with their smiles and cheers. 

Then I believe Nature dearly loves a joke 
and delights to provoke a smile and so she 
has recently given us Parvar, a cute little 
pickaninny that cunningly looks at us with a 
roguish smile. Then comes the foliage Iris. 
This is one of Wilson’s introductions. It has 
a blue flower much like the Siberian. But the 
most striking feature is its wealth of foliage. 
The leaves are long, narrow and pendulous, 
giving a mass of the most vivid green, which 
retains its freshness through the heat and 
drought of summer down to the hard frosts 
of autumn. A walk bordered with such a 
wealth of green would be very charming. I 
noticed the bees were busily at work on the 
flowers. I saved a quantity of their pollenized 








hope for something new and fine. 
are different from all others, 
being shaped like a small weavers’ shuttle. 
The Iris is the most easily improved from 
Ihave been surprised at 


inated some of superior merit. 
of Mantorville, Minn., has originated more, I 
presume, than anyone else. He had some 
splendid ones on exhibition at the Minnesota 
Horticultural summer meeting. He had 300 
varieties in his collection before he com- 
menced propagating. He takes delight in 

ing these to visitors and then he takes 


ties. But he has certainly improved on the 
parent in size and beauty. He finds that his 
new creations are seeding much more freely 
than the old sorts and this opens a wide 
door for improvement. 

It seems a law of Nature that the further 
a plant is removed from its original parent- 
age the more it is inclined to break out into 
a wild abandon of loveliness—like the Dahlia 
with its wide divergence, so far removed 
from the original type that its own mother 
would not know it.—C. S. HARRISON in Hor- 
ticulture. (1917.) 


Remedies for Aphis. 
By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 
[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.) 


After plants are brought into the 
house, unless one is vigilant, there 
is danger of their being attacked by 
aphides. Should any of the pests ap- 
pear, by prompt action they may be 

uickly and completely annihilated by 

e use of tobacco in various forms. 
Chop up and cover the soil with to- 
bacco stems, or powder with tobacco 
dust. An easy and effectual way is to 

lace the infested plants in a covered 

x and subject them for a time to the 
action of tobacco smoke. 

Dusting with Persian insect powder, 
obtainable at any drug store, or using 
kerosene emulsion will also be found 
beneficial. 

The larvz of the tiny beetle, com- 
monly and affectionately known to 
children as “ Lady Bug,” (Coccinella) 
will devour with the greatest relish the 
aphides and clean up a plant in a sur- 
prisingly short time. 

While connected with the Colorado 
Agricultural College, Dr. Gillette, in 
recommending a method, said: 

“One of the best remedies for plant lice is 
the common sheep dip sold under the name 
of ‘Black Leaf.’ Dilute this with water in 
the proportion of one part of dip to seventy 
parts of water, and you will have one of the 
very best spray materials for destruction of 
plant lice.” 


We cannct refrain from calling at- 
tention from time to time to the value 
of a complete file of the bound volumes 
of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 
and THE FLOWER GROWER to Gladiolus 

‘owers in particular. No one has 

isputed our claim that our files con- 
tain more Gladiolus lore than all other 
sources of information in the world 
put together. Gladiolus growers should, 
above all others, have these files as a 
part of their floral library. The in- 
trinsic value of these files will be much 
greater in future years than at present 
and the price proportionately higher. 
See our advertising pages. 
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Some Destructive Insects of the Garden. 


BY MRS. O. A. RUNYON. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.] 


ESTRUCTIVE INSECTS may be 
placed in two classes, according 
to the mouth parts and manner 
of feeding. Those provided with 

jaws and chewing their food can be 
killed with poison, but those that suck 
the sap and life from the plant cannot 
be a in that way. If the gar- 
dener will watch the insect feeding he 
can soon determine whether poison 
should be applied or not. 

Most insects hatch from larve or 
worms, they have jaws and gnaw their 
food, in this case they hatch from an 
egg, and grow until they are full size 
before they change to the —- 
inseot, a beetle, flyor moth. This class 
of insects generally does all its feeding 
in the larvz stage of growth, the beetle 
or moth seldom if ever takes food only 
in some cases the nectar of flowers. 

Many insects deposit their eggs in 
spring when the plant is young, others 
later in the season. I have found 
working on Irises and other bulbous 
and grass-like plants, many species of 
larvz but no one special kind for the 
Iris alone. 

THE CLOVER ROOT BORER—(Hylasti- 
nus obscurus)—Is a smal] black beetle 
which winters in the ground in a pupa 
stage, comes forth in early spring, de- 

its its eggs in the nearest grass or 
ulbous plant, lives a few days and 
dies. The eggs hatch to minute grubs 
that work and feed on the roots and 
first joints of plants, until they ma- 
ture, and nearly always destroy the 
plant, they then enter the ground to 
winter. Their favorite breeding places 
are old grass lands and gardens that 
have not been disturbed for some time. 
I have found this borer present in sev- 
eral classes of plants. 

THE SPHENOPHORUS VENATUS—which 
has no common name, is a small and 
black beetle and has a mouth like a 
bird bill and in the bill a set of small 
grinders. In May and June it gnaws 
a hole in the stems and leaves of bulb- 
ous and grass plants, in which it places 
a small elongated white egg. This 
hatches a white grub with brown head 
and strong jaws. For a while it works 
up in plants and then burrows down- 
ward until the plant is severely dam- 
aged if not killed. When the grub is 
fully grown it leaves the plant, works 
its way into the surrounding soil, con- 
structs a cell and develops into a beetle 
the following spring. I have found 
this borer present in old clumps of 
Peonies and Irises. 

SPHENOPHORUS AEQUALIS—Is a similar 
but larger species. It breeds and feeds 
in the same manner, but can be dis- 
tinguished by the beetle being shorter 
in body, longer of legs and with brown 
stripes on theblack wings. This borer 
is more destructive to plants in low 
and marshy ground than any other 
species. ' 
mame Fag omeag crgoeey 

7 is)—Is different in habit, an 

the fly, is a form of beetle with strong 
wings and deposits its eggs in Septem- 


ber and October. The eggs hatch the 
following May. The southern corn 
root borer, Diabrotica-12-punctata, 
passes the winter as a beetle and lays 
eggs in the spring. They both work 
on Irises and other grasses and bulbous 
plants. 

THE WHEAT JOINT WORM—(Jsosoma- 
tritici)—Is a small worm that I have 
found in Phlox, operas to be dying 
of blight. When the Phlox begins to 
wilt, split open the stem, you willi 
either find the tiny wormor a dark 
trail where it has been. They are first 
a fly, then larvze, and winter above 
ground in the pupa stage under matted 
grass, dead leaves, and sometimes in 
the dead stems of plants they have de- 
stroyed. 

THE CLOVER LEAF WEEVIL—(Phyton- 
omus, punctatas)—Hibernates above 
ground and causes serious losses to 
young Rose plants, they have three 
stages: beetle small, dark brown and 
black, larve about one-half inch long, 
larger at one end than the other, 
of a pale green color, and feed on the 
under side of tender plant leaves. It 
then matures, forms a cocoon, passes 
the pupa stage, matures to a beetle 
and hides for the winter. 

THE COMMON WIRE WORM—Is one 
stage of the click beetle, (Melanotus- 
cummunis), it hibernates in waste 
places and dead grass and is destruc- 
tive to many kinds of plants. 

I have found Bruchophagus-funebris, 
a clover head insect, in the buds of 
Roses. The adult is a small fly, then 
a larve, spins a cocoon under dead 
stems and leaves and hatches in the 
spring. This list by no meansincludes 
all, as cut-worms, white grubs, and 
many others are present in most soils, 
and while it is.all very perplexing, we 
must have a working knowledge of the 
habits, species and manner of feeding 
to know how to get rid of them. 

A good general rule to foilow, is to 
destroy all plants in a dead or dying 
condition. Remove uninjured plants 
to fresh soil that has been recently 
plowed or spaded, and exposed to heat 
or cold when the insect is in the pupa 
stage. Destroy dead stems after flow- 
ering and watch carefully for signs of 
destructive insects. The only way to 
find out the exact trouble is to be able 
to identify the species that is at work. 

Protect and encourage the birds and 
they will help lessen your work. 


Araucaria Excelsa. 

This beautiful Evergreen sometimes 
called Norfolk Island Pine is in its 
native land a tree of more than 50 ft. 
in height with its great plumy 
branches arranged in tiers to the very 


top. 

ft comes to us mostly from the nurs- 
eries of Holland and other European 
countries. It makes a fine window 
plant when small. A well drained 
compost of two parts fibrousloam, one 
part leaf mold, and one part sand, well 
mixed together, is best adapted. 
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THE ROSE 
Lost—A Rose. I had not succeeded in learning what 


BY M. EMERSON MAIN. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer.] 


THE FLOWER GROWER is read by 
Rose growers everywhere, it seems. 
Perhaps some of them have, or have 
knowr about, the Rose mentioned 
herein. 

When I received the Fourth Annual 
of Plant Introductions from the Bureau 


of Plant Industry there was listed in it - 


a Rose which I asked for. It was 
listed as , 

“22452. Rosa Sp. Meyer’s semi-double yellow 
Rose. From Peking, China. remarkable early, 
deep yellow, non-fragrant Rose, valuable on account 
of early blooming and for gardens. Shoots " 
often six feet. inct from Xanthina with single 
flowers, and Hugonis with scarcely double lighter 
yellow ones. Try on various stocks.” 

A Rose bearing that label reached 
me in spring of 1915, sent from station 
at Chico, Calif. I had it two years be- 
fore it bloomed. The blooms opened 
out before I noticed them, and were 
flat, creamy white with center full of 
orange-yellow stamens, fragrant with 
an odor resembling that of orange 

1. I picked some flowers and buds. 
he flowers wilted immediately, but 
the buds opened half out and remained 
in that form, making a most beautiful 
bouquet and filling the rooms with 
fragrance. A finer cut Rose I have 
never seen; and that excepts none, 
from garden or greenhouse, and in- 
cludes form, fragrance, and lasting 
qualities. (Of course my opinion is 
that of the home gardener.) 

The Rose had become acclimated, 
and after its blooming season, mid- 
July that year, it began growing. It 
threw shoots an inch through at base 
and ranging from ten to twenty feet 
in length, a few reaching thirty. It 
had stout thorns, and splendid dark 
green foliage which stayed on the 
plant until hard freezes and retained its 
green until the end. The plant threw 
fifteen or more canes, too. In 1918 
that Rose surpassed anything I ever 
saw pictured. It was loaded with buds 
of buff-yellow, and I picked literally 
bushels of them. They opened out 
creamy-yellow, and as there are from 
three to five buds on a stalk they lasted 
a long time. The stalks are of good 
cutting length, for the most part, and 
there are fine green leaves as a setting 
for the flowers. That year they cre- 
ated a furore as a bride’s bouquet, and 
their fame was great locally. I gave 
them away with prodigality, and every- 
where their praise was sung to the 
skies. I decided that such a Rose 
should not remain in obscurity, and I 
wrote to Henry Dreer, at Philadelphia. 
He said I might send him some to try 
out, and I did. Later he wrote that 
they had eighteen cuttings coming 
along. In July I sent him some flowers 
which arrived there in bad condition 
but which, he said, interested them 
very much. I then rested content, 
for I thought my cherished Rose was 
to reach the Rose lovers of the world. 


Rose it was, but knew that Mr. Dreer 
would doubtless look after the matter 
of a name if he found the Rose what I 
thought he would. 

_ In the winter of 1919-20, after read- 
ing over again the Rose Annuals of the 
American Rose Society, I became ex- 
ceedingly curious about my Rose. 
There was no description which would 
apply to it, and it seemed I would not 
be able to — it. We had an unprec- 
edented fall of snow that winter 
which remained on the — a long 
time. When it melted I found that 
mice had girdled and ruined nearly 
every cane on my Rose. How 
thanked my stars that I had sent out 
some cuttings—for I had but one plant, 
a slender own-root, left. The Rose 
appeared to grow much stronger on 
budded rcots. I wrote to Mr. Dreer, 
and it was three weeks before I heard 
from him. In the meantime I had 
written to Dr. Van Fleet of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry at Washington. He 
replied as follows: 


“I have your letter regarding yellow 
climbing Rose sent out by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry in 1915 from Chico, Calif. 
There appears to have been a mix-up in the 
F. S. P. I. numbers concerning several Roses. 
The description of No. 22452, a semi-double 
form of Rosa Xanthina, fits No. 17469 as sent 
out. The Rose you have was also listed as 
No. 22449 which appears to be the correct 
number, although a double white Rose was 
sent later under that number. We append 
the description of No. 22449 as it appears in 
the Inventory of Seeds and Plants Imported 
from January Ist to March Ist, 1908, issued 
January 9, 1909. 

“22449. Rosa (No. 249, Jan. 30, 1908.) Rose.— 
From Pautingfu, Chihli, China. Said to be a beautiful, 
yellow rambler Rose, with an abundance of flowers. 
Obtained from the garden of the American Presbyte- 
rian Mission in Pautingfu, who procured it from a 
Chinese nurseryman.” 

When at last I heard from Mr. Dreer 
it was that in the difficult days of get- 
ting workmen to keep along the busi- 
ness they had had to give up their trial 
grounds. They had spent considerable 
time trying to find where that particular 
Rose had gone, but could find no trace 
of it, which is a great pity. Certainly 
rosarians need to be a long-lived race. 
That Rose, imported in 1908, has in 
spite of its beauty and good qualities 
apparentiy vanished from the face of 
the earth. But Has jt? That is why 
I write this—I want to know if any 
one, —— has or knows of that 
Rose. have but one plant left. I'd 
gladly part with most, or all, of that if 
it would but give that Rose to a Rose- 
loving public. It didn’t winter-kill 
badly here (Southern New England) 
and it might be hardy farther north. 
Whether it would be as good a doer 
farther south I don’t know. But when 
reading about crosses I have wondered 
why that Rose was never mentioned, 
and why it never has been mentioned 
in “importations.” If ever a Rose was 
deserving, that one was. What’s the 
answer? Roses like that are badly 
needed, for with all their luxuriance 
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the “ramblers” as known to me are 
lacking ; they are spectacular, not lov- 
able. They are most useful, but for 
my own gardening needs and likes I 
would swap an acre of them for one 
like this Rose created, presumably, by 
an unknown Chinese nurseryman. 





Roses for the Amateur. 


The choice of the best varieties of Roses 
for the amateur will depend largely upon the 
garden’s location and the care that is be- 
stowed upon the plants, for some growers can 
perform wonders with what might be termed 
tender varieties, in anything but favorable 
localities, while the same sorts in their neigh- 
bors’ gardens may be a miserable fzilure. 

As a flower, the Rose may be said to be 
without a rival. Queen of flowers indeed, it 
is little wonder that in the great majority of 
gardens considerable space is devoted to it. 
If he cannot grow the finer varieties, the 
Rose lover devotes his attention to the hardy 
climbing sorts, and there are few places 
where these may not be successfully culti- 
vated. 

There was a time when we relied almost 
entirely upon the European raisers for new 
varieties, but not so now. American hybrid- 
ists, both amateur and professional, have of 
late years given us many of the finest varie- 
ties now cultivated. For instance, the Ameri- 
can Rose Les Angeles received the gold 
medal at the Bagatelle Gardens in Paris, 
France, where competitive trials of new Roses 
are made from all the r growers of 
the world. Los Angeles is a very robust and 
free-growing hybrid tea, strongly perfumed, 
and in color a lovely combination of flame 
pink, coral and gold, almost impossible to 
describe. This is only one of the many beau- 
tiful Roses which have been raised at home, 
the list including many types and hybrid 
types. Some are specially adapted for the 
professional florist who grows his Roses 
under glass—dwarf or bush varicties such as 
we may use for bedding and quite a galaxy 
of charming pillar and climbing sorts. These 
last have been receiving special attention 
from some hybridists, so that there is now 
no lack of varieties, many of the most 
attractive being the single flowered sorts, 
which, when thoroughly established and 
properly trained, are, with their masses of 
beautiful flowers, truly magnificent. 

For covering arches, pergolas, arbors, sum- 
mer houses, fences or banks effectively ther 
are few Roses to equal those of the Wichwuri- 
anatype. They are particularly free and of 
such vigorous growth that they quickly es- 
tablish themselves in good soil and produce 
during their season a wonderful and prodi- 
gal display of attractive flowers. Then for 
rambling over a trellis work nothing is more 
effective than Dorothy Perkins with its beau- 
tiful clusters of rich pink blooms, or the 
creamy-yellow flowers of Gardenia. 


THE THREE Exquisire DoroTHYS 


Not long ago almost everyone having a 
in which reem could be found for at 

least a few Roses included the one-time fav- 
orite, Crimson Rambler, in the list. But we 
very rarely see Crimson Rambler nowadays, 
for, although making a glorious show of deep 
crimson when in full bloom, the plants 
quickly became so disfigured with mildew 
after the flowering season that they were un- 
sightly for the remainder of the summer. Its 
place has been taken largely by Dorothy Per- 
kins, which we now find growing most luxu- 
riantly in almost every garden, covering long 
pergolas, trained to walls, and smothering 
front porches. Best of all is its resistance to 
mildew, for even when many other varieties 
may be covered with mildew, but little, if 
any, is noticeable on it. Then the color of 
the flowers makes them more eagerly sought 
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after for indoor decorations than many 
others, while the bright, shiny foliage upon a 
plant serves to make it more attractive, even 
when not in flower. This Rose does well 
even in hot, sandy soils in a favorable sea- 
son, making new shoots ten to twelve feet 
—— that it is not at all fastidious 

matter of soil provided there is a sup- 
ply of plant food available. 

Space should also be found for its white 
counterpart, White Dorothy, also Excelsa, or, 
as itis often called, the Red Dorothy. Anyone 
who wants a rich crimson climber will find 
Excelsa, with its wonderfully bright glisten- 
ing and healthy fioliage, a great and decided 
improvement over the old Crimson Rambler. 
Tausendschon, 0: Thousand Beauties, is an- 
other excellent climber; floriferous in the 
extreme, the imraense trusses of blooms are 
a deep pink color as they first open, but be- 
come almost white with age. 

OUTSTANDING DWARF TYPES. 

A few of the single-flowered climbing or 
pillar Roses are: most desirable. Trained 
over an arch, or, better still, as an isolated 
specimen on a tzli cedar post, is there any- 
thing in the floral world more beautiful than 
a well-grown plant of American Pillar when 
in fuli bloom? The large, single flowers are 
a lovely shade of rich pink, having a lighter 
center, the color being intensified by the con- 
trasting yellow anthers. Borne in huge clus- 
ters, which stand out from the glossy and 
almost evergreen foliage, a well-grown speci- 
men is surely a delight to its owner. Hia- 
watha is another first-class single-flowered 
variety ; with brilliant scarlet flowers, it is 


“es a vigorous grower. 
Other good climbing Roses which do well 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia are Reine 
Marie Henriette, a fine, red-colored full 
double, of large size; Dr. W. Van Fleet, rich 
flesh color ; Christine Wright, rose-pink ; and 
Aviateur Bleriot, saffron-yellow and copper. 

Bush or dwarf Roses for beds or borders 
will always be the favorite class, and are, 
therefore, planted in greater abundance than 
the climbers. Producing the finest specimen 
blooms, the dwarfs take pride of place in the 
affections of the Rose enthusiast, and it is 
here that care and attention are most needed 
to produce perfect flowers, as the climbers, 
after being given a good hold in well-pre- 
pared ground, will practically look after 
themselves. 

The outstanding types among dwarf Roses 
are the Teas, Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Per- 
petuals. The Teas are all tender, and, there- 
fore, except in the West, South or other 
favorable sections, require much care and 

tion to carry them over the 
ybrid Teas combining some of the 
hardiness of the Hybrid Perpetual type are 
comparatively mea but in very cold locali- 
ties the Hybrid P are the safest 
class to plant. Their name, Hybrid Perpetual, 
would leave the uninitiated to take it for 
granted that the ts are perpetual 
bloomers, but they bloom only once in a 
season. For general use they can be relied 
upon, as they are vigorous in growth and, if 
carefully pruned each spring, they bear a 
liberal harvest of fine flowers. 

Among the “dependables” of this class 
Frau Kari Drusciki leads in the white sec- 
tion, its only fault being that it is not fra- 
grant. The flowers, immense in size, are of 
finest form and pure snow-white. It is a 
strong grower, and such an advance in its 
color that all who want the very best in their 
garden must include this fine Rose in their 
collection. Other good whites are Gloire 
Lyonnaise and Mabel Morrison. Among the 
light pinks Barowess Rothschild is still one of 
the best. Mrs. John Laing is first-class, also 
Mrs. R. G. Sharnian Crawford, while George 
Arends, the pink: Frau Karl Druschki, must 
not be overlooked. Then there are Clio, flesh 
color, shaded with pink; the ever-popular 
General Jacqueminot—Jack Rose—with its 
briiliant velvety-crimson flowers; Hugh Dick- 


winter. 
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son, brilliant crimson, a glorious flower and 
exceedingly fragrant; J. B. Clark, intense 
scarlet, with a deep crimson shading. Paul 
Neyron, deep rose pink; Ulrich Brunner, 
with very fragrant crimson colored flowers. 

The “Hybrid Tea class contains quite a 
large family, and includes some of the most 
popular and finest Roses in cultivation; in 
fact there are now so nrany first-class varie- 
ties of this type that it is almost impossible 
to cut them down to a small list. There is 
more variety of color and more delicate 
shades in the Hybrid Teas than those found 
in the Hybrid Perpetuals, while some are 
almost as hardy, and they are continuous 
bloomers, taking this characteristic from one 
of their parents, the everblooming Teas. The 
following are all good, and the collection con- 
tains a fine range of colors: Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, with white flowers shading to yel- 
low, a free bloomer and very fragrant; An- 
toine Rivoire, yellow with peach-pink center ; 
Duchess of Wellington, rich saffron yellow ; 
Joseph Hill, a combination of salmon, gold 
and copper; Killarney, the well-known and 
— pink, also its white counterpart, 

; Lady Alice Stanley, rich 
aa rose and pale flesh; Lady Ashtown, 
light rose, base of petals yellow ; Laurent 
Carle, velvety carmine rose, intensely fra- 
grant; Los Angeles, which has already been 
described; Mme. Segond Weber, deep pink 
changing to salmon; Mrs. A. R. Waddell, 
coppery red and salmon. 

The exquisite Tea Roses are perpetual 
bloomers and all havea delicious and distinct 
fragrance, but it is practically impossible to 
winter them in the open in very cold and ex- 
posed places unless extra precautions in the 
matter of earthing up and covering are 
taken. Where climatic conditions will allow 
this type should be well represented in the 
Rose garden, and the following are—for this 
type—fairly hardy and well worth trying: 
Hugo Roller, \emon yellow and crimson; 
Maman Cochet, rich coral pink: White Ma- 
man Cochet, pure white; Hardy Kirk, rich 
yellow; Lady Hillingdon, apricot-yellow, 
shaded orange ; Safrano, apricot-yellow; Wil- 
liam R. Smith, blush pink; Souvenir de Pierre 
Notting, yellow shaded orange. 

Where it is intended to form Rose beds or 
borders in the spring, the initial work should 
be done in the fall, as the soil will be in 
much better condition when planting time 
comes round. The manure will be well-rotted 
and the ground nicely settlea, and at this 
season, if weather conditions are favorable, 
more time can be devoted to the work. The 
bed should be turned over to a depth of at 
least eighteen inches—two feet will be better 
—the subsoil loosened and manured, and 
—_ of good —_ incorporated with the 

The manure 
Should: not be femme near the surface, as 
the roots must not touch it when planting. 
Light soil will be improved by the addition 
of heavy loam; while, if it isof a very heavy 
clayey , remove a goodly portion of 
it and replace with something lighter. When 
the work is finished the top should be left 
quite rough and lumpy, so that the winter 
storms may exert their mellowing influences 
upon it. In the spring the bel will only re- 
quire forking over and leveling to bring it 
into perfect condition for planting.—Country 
Gentleman. 


Rose lovers have been im their glory 
during the past fall with the fall bloom- 
ing Roses, and we rejoice with them, 
but it must be remembered that .the 
fall of 1920 was one of the exceptional 
times which we are not likely to see 
again soon. There are sections of the 
country where Roses blooming in the 
fall are a regular thing but up in the 
northern sections like northern New 
York, late fall bloom from Roses is in- 
deed a rarity. 
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Homemade Garden 
Stakes and Labels. 


I found my neighbor busy with his jack- 
knife whittling away at long, slender stakes 
of which he seemed to have an enormous 
number. These, he explained to me, were 
mostly for Gladioli, for he makes a practice 
of training his plants in the way they should 
grow while they are still young and suscep- 
tible. His Gladiolus stakes are from two and 
ahalf to four feet tall and about three- 
eighths to one-half an inch in diameter. 
Shorter stakes are for Asters, Zinnias, Mar- 
igolds, Calendulas, Pyrethrum, Snapdragon, 
stronger ones for Canterbury Bells, Fox- 
glove, Columbine and Cannas. These he 
splits by hand out of heavy red cedar lath 


- when he can get them and when he cannot 


he buys a straight-grained seven foot cedar 
post and out of it by axe, hatchet and jack- 
knife he will split a bundle of fine, straight 
stakes, and when in the midst of his work 
he looks not unlike the ancient arrow-maker 
of the Hiawatha legend. 

For Hollyhocks, Dahlias, Cosmos and other 
tall heavy plants he gets } x ? sawed cypress 
stakes at the planing mill. ey are made 
of edgings and are not expensive. For to- 
matoes he gets 2x2 cypress. All stakes are 
stored in the basement in the winter time 
and except for breakage will last eight or 
ten years if sap wood is excluded. 

But not only does he make stakes but 
labels. He has a real gardener’s passion for 
having the names of his pets before him. 
With a dozen varieties of Iris, twenty varie- 
ties of Asters and Peonies, fifty of Tulips 
and many more of Gladioli it is quite im- 
possible t6 keep them all in mind. Besides 
it is a great pleasure to any gardener-minded 
visitor to know the name of any variety 
which he may see in another’s garden, so my 
neighbor makes labels for nearly all his 
plants, especially of those of which he has 
named varieties. These he can buy of the 
seedsmen and florists and they look neat and 
pleasing, but are gone at the end of the first 
season. So he buys red-cedar lath, if he can 
get them, cuts them into one foot lengths, 
planes one end smooth for about four inches, 
gives the smoothed part two coats of flat 
white paint, leaving the rest unpainted, 
sharpens the other end, and has a stake that 
is good for four or five years of constant ex- 
posure, and of twice that length of time if 
taken in winters as the Gladiolus labels are. 
These labels are marked with a black car- 
penter’s pencil, or a marking crayon, or even 
a soft lead pencil. If red cedar lath cannot 
be had he goes to the planing mill and gets 
quarter inch strips sawed from inch or inch 
and a quarter stuff which he cuts into ten or 
twelve-inch lengths.— Wisconsin Horticulture. 


Do Dahlias “Revert” ? 


Many amateur gardeners complain that 
their fine varieties of Dahlias “revert” or go 
back to common sorts. They buy new roots 
of choice varieties from year to year, but 
find each season that they merely have the 
old-fashioned sorts left. It is not true, how- 
ever, that the choice varieties revert. Their 
roots have failed to live in winter storage, 
and unless each root is kept carefully in a 
separate container one does not realize this. 
Many of the old sorts are so strong, and 
make such quantities of tubers, that they 
may be stored like potatoes, but care and 
coddling is needed to carry choice modern 
sorts over winter. It is a pleasure to get a 
root or two of the very choice Dahlias each 
year, but we like to see a row of the sturdy 
old sorts, where there are plenty of flowers 
to cut, and strong roots that may be stored 
without trouble. Some of the newer sorts, 
however, are of gigantic size and gorgeous 
color, and make the old-fashioned blooms 
look rather insignificant.— Rural New-Yorker. 
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Editorial Notes. 


ITH THIS ISSUE we come to 

W our readers in new form; the 

same material in company with 

many other articles of plant 
lore. We feel sure the new magazine 
will meet with a cordial reception from 
the subscribers to The Garden News. 
The editorial staff of the Utica Garden 
Club intends to do its best to keep up 
to its past standard and then try rais- 
ing that standard. 

Our aim has always been to give 
practical information on gardening, 
adapted to the climate and soil condi- 
tions of Central New York, especially 
in the vicinity of Utica, such informa- 
tion being gleaned largely from the 
personal experience of members of the 
Utica Garden Club. 


The Garden Club is pleased to learn 
that the Central New York Horticul- 
tural Society, to which some of our 
members belong, is to resume activities 
after a war time period of compara- 
tive inactivity. We understand that 


.meetings will be held and plans made 


for the six floral exhibitions usually 
given by the society each year. The 
President, Mr. Francis L. Wright, is 
also a member of the Garden Club 
and is ever ready to supply articles for 
The Garden News. We hope all mem- 
bers of the Garden Club will be equally 
ready to take an interest in the Horti- 
cultural Society. 


We have discovered at one of the 
book stores a binder just suited to hold 
the two volumes of The Garden News 
and at the modest price of forty cents. 
Back copies-can be supplied if needed 
to complete a volume. 








Owing to a mistake in the local pa- 
pers regarding the hour of the last 
regular meeting of the Garden Club the 
election of officers was deferred until 
meetings are resumed in February. 
The present officers will consequently 
hold over until that time. 


Useful Planning Hints for January. 


This is the month to dream and plan. 
To be sure one can have quite a gar- 
den inside if heating conditions are 
suitable. Most house plants, however, 
are not very happy in the dry atmos- 

here of the average overheated city 

ouse. 

It is surprising how many hours one 
can spend pouring over seed and 
plant catalogues, drinking in the over- 
charged descriptions of florists’ won- 
ders. Unless one reads with a few 
mental reservations the future holds 
many disappointments. Remember the 
average amateur has not the knowl- 
edge or garden conditions and seldom 
the time to bring to their highest per- 
fection the plants raised for pleasure 
not profit. 

Catalogues describe the best speci- 
mens, raised under the most suitable 
conditions of soil, fertilizers, sprays,etc., 
at the command of professionals. Then 
again, the larger dealers receive many 
of their seeds and plants from different 
sections of the country where certain 
plants doespeciaily well. Thus each 
kind is given the conditions best suited 
to its perfect development. However, 
a plentiful application of common 
sense will make reading seed cata- 
logues not only a pleasure but a profit- 
able occupation. 

If one’s time is limited, with the 
general rush of many engagements, it 
can be conserved by careful planning 
before starting the search for new 
plants. Some stormy night, early this 
month, when it is a pleasure to forget 
the disagreeable elements and spend a 
quiet evening by the glowing fire (if 
one has a fire-place), get paper and 

ncil and =~ next summer’s garden. 

es, probably, you did it last ee, 
but how many gardens “stay put 
Somehow there are always changes to 
be made. A good sized working plan 
should be made on which prospective 
changes could be jotted down during 
the growing season to be carried out 
when the proper time for moving ar- 
rives, which in most cases is a few 
weeks after ern A 

Some plants take kindly to moving, 
making little fuss about it at any time, 
while others object. Perennials have 
a way of getting too thick. In case 
the hardy border is new the chances 
are they were set too close together. 
It seems hard to allow for gro 
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Really it seems almost as thou - 
two plans are necessary. One of 
garden as itis. That, perhaps, i is —_- 


.. plied by the past season’s working 


ps: which if complete gives the exact 

tion of every inhabitant of the gar- 
den a noe on te pests.) 

ere should be an ideal plan 

m . one’s dream of what they would 
like the garden to be, keeping, of 
course, within possibilities of shade 
and pocketbook. Soil, sunlight, shade 
and such like conditions must 
temper one’s ideals to a oe 
possibility of success. 

The planning will take all of one 
evening and possibly several. Then 
a list should be made of what will be 
needed new for the coming year. A 
good deal of this can be done from 
memory. In annuals there are always 
certain standbys to be ordered unless 
seeds were saved during the summer. 
If so they can be checked on the list 
as already procured. - 

As soon as the catalogues arrive 
prices can be looked up and a search 
for new ventures made. At least one 
novelty or something not tried be- 
fore, although perhaps an old standard 
should be included. 

If seeds are to be started in boxes 
in the house they should be at hand 
not later than March Ist, and some, 
like Delphiniums, which germinate 
slowly, should be planted in February. 

All this proves that January is not a 
dull month for gardeners even though 
the wind may howl and the snow drift 
high in the garden. The more snow 
the better for the safe wintering of our 
sleeping treasures. 


The Biennials of My Garden. 


By FRANcISs HORROCKS. 


The lazy gardener will have no use 
for biennials. The seeds must be 
neg every year for the next year’s 

loom. Even if self-sown, the seed- 
lings will usually need transplanting 
If these are transplanted several times 
and well fertilized, one will have enor- 
mous plants at the end of the first sea- 
son and will be richly repaid in flowers 
the second year. 

The first biennial to bloom, in my 
garden, is the Lunaria or Honesty. 
This is now (May 17) just beginning to 
flower, a little late this year on account 
of the cold season. Each plant has a 
spike or several spikes of rosy purple 
flowers. Planted in a mass they are 
very effective. After the flowers are 
gone the seed pods form, small and 
green at first, but gradually growin 
larger and more silvery. In the Fall 
the stalks may be cut, the seeds re- 
moved and we have a bouquet which 
lasts all winter, a shining reminder of 
the garden. The Lunaria will grow in 
poor soil and in the shade but will be 
several times larger if grown in the 
sun and in a rich soil. 

The — or Foxglove blooms 
usually about the middle of June. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than a 
long row of these flowers planted along 
agarden border. Foxgloves like shade 
or partial shade. Planted in a hot 
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and dry place, they will not thrive. I 
have had good success planting the little 
seedlings in my well fertilized Rose 
bed. From insignificarit little plants 
of two leaves, they will grow to the 
size of cabbages by Autumn. The 
colors of the Foxglove are interesting, 
white, pink, and rose, with different 
colored spots. 

The Canterbury Bells, campanula 
medium, flower about the same time 
as the Foxgloves. They areof various 
shades, blue, purple, pink and white, 
sometimes double and I have even seen 
them triple. The cup and savicer va- 
riety, campanula calycanthema, has a 
very large calyx, giving the flower the 
appearance of a cup and saucer. A 
mass of the medium, or of the cup and 
saucer is magnificent, one color alone 
or all colors mixed. Pink and white or 
blue and white are beautiful combina- 
tions. Canterbury Bells like sunshine 
and rich soil both for the first and the 
second year. . If the seeds are not al- 
lowed to form they will continue in 
bloom for many weeks. 

The campanula pyramidalis is also 
a biennial. This is a wonderful flower 
but I have never been able to bring it 
to perfection. Two that I had last 
year developed crown rot just as they 
were coming into bloom. 

Not such a beautiful biennial but 
cheerful, and welcome because it 
blooms late in the season is the yellow 
cone flower. This is hardy anywhere 
in sun or shade, poor or rich soil. 
Although it droops when the very hot 
summer sun is on it, it attains greater 
height when planted in a sunny situa- 
tion. Just at dusk or by moonlight a 
group of these stariike flowers is very 
lovely. It continues in bloom until 
frost and self sows almost too liberally. 

These are the biennials of my gar- 
den. There may be more. If so I 
should like to try them for I have 
found these very satisfactory. 





Mother’s House Plants. 


By MArRIon P. THOMAS. 
[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.] 


How much custom and fashion enter 
into all that pertains to human life! 
“Style” does not govern clothing 
alone but to a large measure our food, 
pleasures, reading and even the plants 
we raise, both out-doors and in. 

An article recently published in The 
Garden News on “ Grandmother’s Gar- 
den,” told us of what was in vogue in 
the gardens of say forty years’ ago, 
but what of the house plants ? 

In those days gas was in use only in 
the central part of the city, as the up- 
town streets were not piped. Conse- 
quently house conditions were more 
nearly what they are now in the 
country. Until electricity came and 
supplanted gas it was common to hear 
the mistress of a gas-lighted house say, 
I cannot keep plants because of the 


gas. 
But thirty or forty years’ ago gas 
was not in common use in the average 


residence and plants bloomed freely. - 


Not an occasional one just purchased 
of a nearby florist but whole stands 
full occupied every sunny window. In 
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the south window of the “sitting 
room” was a plant stand of three or 
four shelves arranged like stairs. 
Everybody had a plantstand. Onours 
were Geraniums, red, pink and white ; 
some single, some double. They did 
not come from a greenhouse all ready 
to bloom. Oh, no, they were raised 
from slips started in August. Some- 
times large Geraniums were potted 
and brought in, too. There were al- 
ways days in early Autumn devoted to 
taking up and potting plants for the 
house. How little one sees of that 
done now! 

On that same plant-stand were Fuch- 
sias. One that was considered rather 
common had a long slender pink blos- 
som with petals a little darker than 
the calyx. But there were choicer 
ones with richer colored blossoms, some 
quite double. There was a beautiful 
white “English Primrose’ (so-called, 
but certainly not the wild English 
Primrose, which is yellow). Our Prim- 
rose was a joy when in full bloom. 
Once, we remember, a cunning little 
playmate died and all of the white 
blossoms were clipped from the Prim- 
rose and sent in for her. 

Prized quite highly were the sweet- 

scented Geraniums, not much of bloom- 
ers, but kept principally for the foliage 
which was pretty in:shape and delightful 
to smell of. Belonging to this class 
was the skeleton Geranium, the leaves 
of which were little more than covered 
veins. It was far less attractive than 
its cousins, especially the Rose Geran- 
ium. 
Each child owned one or more plants. 
Mine was a terribly prickly Cactus 
shaped like an inverted pear which 
when it got big enough was to blos- 
som in circles around the top. Whether 
or not it ever reached that stage I do 
not recall. There were other varieties 
of Cacti that did, however. One ugly 
long stemmed, or rather long leafed 
one, was also prickly but occasionally 
was adorned with the most beautiful 
largered blossoms. Thecrab or Christ- 
mas ‘“‘Cactuses” were lovely when in 
bloom. Loaded with blossoms and no 
thorns to fill your fingers with “slivers.” 
New plants were easily started so we 
had several varying in shade and time 
of blooming. 

Of course there was Ox:vlis in a 
hanging basket, both the “oid-fast:- 
ioned” pink, (not the mammoth flow- 
ered variety seen some times now at 
the florists) and white which was con- 
sidered rather more choice. 

Very choice was a great tall flower- 
ing maple or Abutilon at least five feet 
high and very attractive when in bloom. 
It was the private property of one of 
“the boys” who was very proud of it. 

Another brother owned 2n Air plant 
and was very fond of pinning leaves 
up on a curtain to see them grow. 

Of course the very tall plants like 
the Abutilon were not on the plant 
stand. Other sunny windows were de- 
voted to their use. In fact every win- 
dow facing south or east had its stand 
of plants. There was usually some 
German Ivy and most people had trel- 
lises of English Ivy. 

Among the uncommon plants was 
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a large “Ice” plant, a vine with 
thick leaves and bearing clusters of 
white and rather glistening blossoms. 

A Calla, naturally, no collection of 
house plants was complete without 
a Calla. How interesting it was to 
watch for the swelling stem, and be 
the first to report a coming blossom. 
Sometimes a new bud would appear 
while a mature flower was still on. 
Rather later came the little spotted 
Callas considered quite choice. 


Heliotrope was usually present, love- 
ly, although often disliked as a reminder 
of funerals. 


At various times there were Begonias 
of one variety or another. None, how- 
ever, forced in some hothouse and pur- 
chased in overfull bloom. They were, 
probably, all raised from slips given by 
some flower-loving friend. 

The cream of the whole collection 
was two beautiful Camellias, a red and 
a still more beautiful white; gifts from 
a friend’s conservatory. 

How did mother care for all these 
plants? Well, there were days of reg- 
ular house cleaning when all were taken 
to the kitchen sink to be showered or 
the leaves wiped off and while drying- 
off a bit, the stands were made clean 
and tidy. 

That was not the day of clubs and 
various other outside interests. Then 
most people had plants and educated 
women spent time with their flowers 
and books. It was the custom of that 
time. 

Now one goes to a florist and buys a 
Palm or a Fern or perhaps a flowering 
plant. If it does well all right and 
good; if not, it is thrown out and an- 
other takes its place. 

Then again, in these days, forcing 
bulbs has become the style, satisfying 
one’s love of flowers with a minimum 
of care. In the country, windows filled 
with plants in bloom are still often 
seen; and how cheerful they look ; but 
in the *city customs have changed. 
Geraniums have become “bedding-out” 
plants. (If you doubt this just “call up” 
a few florists and ask if they have 
Geraniums for winter bloom). There 
will be plenty by Decoration Day but 
none for present use. Who ever sees 
Fuchsias now except small ones in 
porch baskets ? 

No; this is the day of Palms, Ferns, 
Rubber Plants, bulbs, Begonias and 
other greenhouse stock usually ar- 
ranged for artistic effect, and with 
utter disregard of the needs of plants 
especially sunshine. Is it surprising 
how soon they begin to languish and 
eventually meet an untimely death? 





Our Winter Birds. 
By WILLIs G. Boortu. 


[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer.] 


Presumably no one who reads this 
could be classed with the countryman 
who, on his first visit to a circus, saw a 
giraffe. After studying it for some 
minutes he emphatically remarked, 
“There ain’t no such animal.” 

But most people, while they do not 
deny that there are winter birds, have 
so little knowledge of bird life in win- 
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ter that they tacitly assume that it is 
not extensive enough to be worth men- 
tioning and, at any rate, give it no at- 
tention and thereby miss a great deal 
of pleasure. These people, of course, 
could not use the proncuu in the title 
of this article for possession comes as 
the result of observation and apprecia- 
tion. Perhaps the title should read 
my instead of our, but this is written in 
the hope that the ownership of the 
birds spoken of may be extended to all 
its readers, for a pleasure shared is a 
pleasure doubled. : 

It would be difficult to state just 
when winter begins, but probably most 
of us would be content to date it from 
the first snowstorm. There are many 
premonitions throughout its continu- 
ance that its reign is not for long and 
that all nature is very much alive and 
is but quietly resting ey to a 
great forth-putting of newness of life 
in the near future. Perhaps winter 
ends before, but for sake of conven- 
ience we will mark its end by the song 
of the first song-sparrow in late Feb- 
ruary or early March. For these winter 
months in this climate many of the 
birds which are so in evidence in June 
are on their annual trip South. They 
leave us, not because they are afraid of 
cold weather, but simply for economic 
reasons. As their food supply here is 
temporarily exhausted, they travel 
about for a time, but their home is still 
here, and back they will all come at the 
first possible moment. 

Birds are well adapted to cold weath- 
er. Their feathers make the best kind 
of a covering and their blood circulates 
rapidly at a high temperature. It is 
rarely that one sees a bird sufferin, 
from the cold, whereas they often, wi 
bills agape and drooping wings, mani- 
festly suffer from the heat of summer. 
Every healthy boy rejoices at the com- 
ing of cold weather and the colder the 
weather the higher rise his spirits. The 


birds appear to have the boys’ overflow 
of spirits, and laugh at cold and storms. 


so long as they can keep their stomachs 
filled. Such birds as can find food are 
to be found enjoying life here whatever 
the weather oe be. 

The seeds of weeds, grasses and 
trees provide for great numbers of 
birds of the sparrow family which have 
bills adapted to cracking their outer 
coverings and obtaining the nutritious 
kernel within. It is a charming sight 
to see a flock of evening grosbeaks in 
an ash-leaved maple tree opening its 
seeds with their bills, removing the 
kernel with their tongues and dropping 
the shells until the ground beneath is 
covered with them. One of the most 
delightful experiences of recent winters 
was the sight of a flock of American 
Crossbills feeding in a cluster of hem- 
lock trees on a hillside near a broo 
which I had been following for some 
distance. There had been a considera- 
ble fall of snow during the night, and 
every branch and twig bore its load of 
snow, whose every flake was a beauti- 
ful crvstal, sparkling in the sunshine. 
No wind was blowing and the only 
sound to be heard was the tinkle of 
the little brook flowing through the 
woods. There was plenty of evidences 
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of life, however, for the path was 
crossed by many of the tracks of the 
little creatures of the wood, mice, chip- 
munks or rabbits, some of whom, per- 
haps, had come to an end, untimely 
from their point of view, but most 
timely to a hun owl on his hunt the 
night before. When walking afield the 
unexpected so often happens that one 
quite reasonably expects the unex- 
pected, though not knowing just what 
it will be. To the oy | eye and the 
understanding heart the Elysian Fields 
are not far distant even in mid-winter. 
To this beautiful spot on this day of 
winter days came a flock of a dozen 
Crossbills just at the time I did. They 
came to feed their bodies while I came 
to feed my soul. The branches of the 
hemlock drooped with their heavy cov- 
erlet of snow. The Crossbills flew from 
branch to branch feeding upon the 
seeds which they extracted from the 
little cones most wonderfully. As they 
busied themselves at their feeding the 
snow was dislodged’ from the branches 
and fell to the ground in a shower of 
diamonds sparkling in the brilliant 
sunshine. It was a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten scene. The green of the hemlocks, 
the giowing brick-red of the Crossbills, 
the sparkling snow, and all glorified by 
the sunshine. The bills of these birds 
illustrate the wonderful way in which 
nature adapts her children to the life 
they are to live. The opened bill is in- 
serted between the scales of the cones, 
then, when partially closed, the scales 
are forced apart so that the tongue can 
remove the seed between. There is a 
legend of this bird that when Christ 
was on the cross it attempted to pull 
the nails from His hands and feet thus 
twisting its bill and staining its feathers 
with His blood. The Crossbills, like 
most of our winter birds, are visitors 
only im this vicinity. Their home is in 
the cone-bearing forests of the far 
North and we are only occasionally 
honored by their visits. 

Other welcome visitors are the eve- 
ning Grosbeaks, which sometime visit 
the same locality year after year while 
they are yoy 4 seen in other places 
near by. As they nest in Alaska and 
vicinity it would appear that possibly 
the same individuals make their way to 
these places year after year, indicating 
that perhaps birds, like men, sometimes 
remember past blessings and have a 
lively expectation of benefits to come. 
In my yard in Syracuse was an ash- 
leaved maple the seeds of which re- 
mained on the tree all winter and are 
a favorite food of these Grosbeaks. I 
have known them to visit the tre. diay 
after day for a week or more till every 
seed was eaten. The flock would come 
at a certain time each day, remain for 
about half an hour and then go to an- 
other part of the city and repeat the 
performance. Perhaps they like their 
dinner served in courses and they were 
enjoying a “progressive” dinner taking 
my seeds for the piece de resistance 
and a neighbor’s berries for dessert. 

He that would have friends—bird or 
human—must show himself friendly. 
If the trees and shrubs in your grounds 
even in the city provide food for the 
birds, they will visit you and the wood- 
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peckers, chickadees and nuthatches are 
very quick to accept your hospitality if 
a table is spread for them. Most of us, 


-nowadays, know that these birds are 


fond of suet, bits of sweetmeats, bird- 
seed and the like, and little mesh-work 
bags of suet fastened to the trunks of 
trees and feeding stations protected 
from storm and supplied with proper 
food, will usually be feeanentiy and 
regularly visited. A winter without 
chickadees would lack much of its joy. 
No bit of woodland is without them. 
There is no bird easier to ideritify, for 
wherever they go they repeat their 
name. They are most responsive and 
friendly, coming when their name is 
called, looking you over most carefully 
and when often fed will, frequently, 
perch on hand or shoulder of their hu- 
man friend. They seem utterly indif- 
ferent to cold, these “atoms in full 
breath hurling defiance at vast death.” 
They feed largely upon the eggs of in- 
sects which are deposited on the smaller 
branches of the trees. One Chickadee 
will eat many thousands such eggs in 
one day, and only a Chickadee inces- 
santly in motion, and an acrobat in 
feathers, could possibly reach and de- 
stroy these eggs which, if allowed to 
develop, would do great damage. 

The Chickadee is particularly fond of 
the eggs of the tent caterpillar so de- 
structive to apple trees, and a flock of 
Chickadees may be worth its weight in 
gold to the owner of an orchard. They 
are always cheerful, vivacious and free 
from trouble and anxiety, and will 
somehow carry away your troubles if 
you will let them. 


“ What fire burns in that little chest, 
So frolic, stout and self posses’t ?” 


The Brown Creeper is a little bird 
whose feeding ground is the trunks of 
the forest trees. It hunches along in 
an ascending spiral about the trunk 
until about thirty feet from the ground 
when it flies to another tree and repeats 
the performance, whether encored 
or not, it never looks up, never has 
company, attends strictly to business, 
and if it gets any pleasure out of life 
does not show it. It is a very impres- 
sive illustration of the old adage, “All 
—_ and no play makes Jack a dull 

y 


Quite otherwise is the white-breasted 
Nuthatch, which is a most interesting 
bird and wants you to know it. He 
travels usually with his mate. When 
feeding it is altogether immaterial to 
him whether his head is up or down, or 
whether he is under or over a branch. 
In fact he seems to prefer feeding up- 
side down, and when you approach, 
attracted by his “honk, honk,” which 
being interpreted, I take it, is “Look, 
Look,” will raise his head at right 
angles to his body in a most striking 
attitude, as if to challenge your admir- 
ation of his athletic powers. He is a 
most amusing love maker and a de- 
voted parent, but that is another story 
of the summer time. 

The Chickadees, Nuthatches and 
Woodpeckers remain with us through 
the year and do us good and not evil 
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all our days. They are of immeasura- 
ble value in the preservation of our 
forests from destructive insects. The 
Woodpeckers with us in winter are the 
downy, the hairy ard the red-headed, 
increasing in size in the order named. 
They all have some red on the head 
but the head of the red-headed is all 
red to his shoulders, while the others 
have only a spot of red. Their bills, 
with their heads and the muscles be- 
hind them are a combination of chisel, 
hammer, pick and shovel, and what- 
ever else is necessary to quickly get at 
any worm in or under the bark or busy 
in the wood beneath. The rapidity 
with which they work is astonishing. 
They dig holes for nests and for shelter, 
usually in a dead tree or branch, prob- 
ably because the wood is softer and 
like folks they do not care to work any 
more than necessary. The little downy 
is particularly fond of apple trees and 
a pair are usually found in every 
old orchard. The hairyis a bird of the 
forest. Both, however, are frequent 
visitors at feeding stations described 
above. The redheaded is the most 
striking in appearance, with his plum- 
age of solid black and white and red 
and his large size, about that of a 
robin. They are abundant in some 
localities and rare in others not far 
distant. They are fond of beech nuts 
and are usually found where these are 
abundant. In the late fall I have seen 
them. carrying beech nuts all day lon 
from the beech trees to the holes whic 
are their homes or storehouses. My 
first acquaintance with one was quite 
interesting. He kept his body con- 
cealed from me cu the side of the tree 
opposite where I stood. I walked 
around the tree and so did he, evi- 
dently not caring for better acquaint- 
ance. I then called to a friend to come 
to my assistance. My friend stood 
still while I walked around the tree, 
whereupon our new acquaintance flew 
to the next tree and gave us a tongue 
lashing long to be remembered, which 
reminds me that no woodpecker will 
ever be famous as asinger. However, 
their accomplishments as drummers 
are unsurpassed and the orchestra of 
the woods owes much to the big and 
little drummers. 

There are two birds always with us 
despite almost universal dislike. One 
an old resident with the hand of every 
man against him; the other, a new 
citizen with scarcely any one to say a 
good word for him. I refer to the Crow 
and the English Sparrow. Both of 
them have a reputation hard to live 
down, but both deserve a great deal of 
credit for holding their own in an un- 
friendly world. A winter landscape 
without the crow would lose a fine bit 
of color and he is a wise old bird from 
whom we can learn much. His note 
drop down through forty fathoms 
of still air on a frosty morning is dis- 
tinctly exhilarating. There is good in 
everything, even in a Crow, and some 
day even the farmer may change his 
opinion of him. I don’t know how long 
the English Sparrow will have to remain 
here to become Americanized, but I am 
patriotic enough to believe that even 
a Sparrow will in time become better 
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for living here. As a new immi 
was obliged to find his living in filthy 
streets. But he was not to blame be- 
cause the streets were filthy. As we 
have cleaned our streets and the Spar- 
rows environment he has become more 
respectable and respected. He does 
not seem: aS pugnacious as in days 
gone by. He feeds very largely upon 
harmful seeds and insects. He builds 
his nest in a tree occasionally and per- 
haps some day our descendants ma 
delight in his song. Even he has feel- 
ings common to all young persons at 
the approach of spring and on sunny 
mornings in February has quite a new 
quality in his tones. As an introduc- 
tion to bird study, for convenience and 
also for intrinsic interest, there is much 
to be learned from this despised Spar- 
row. What shall | say more? Time 
would fail me to tell of Tree Sparrows, 
Goldfinches, Herring Gulls, Bluejays, 
Redpolls, Horned Larks, Owls, Par- 
tridges, Pheasants, Quails, Kinglets and 
Snowbuntings, all of whom deserve 
much more than honorable mention, 
and all of whom are friends dearly be- 
loved, and the dearer because they 
brighten our days and enliven our walks 
when bird friends are few in number. 
In June a dozen birds less, met on a 
walk would not mean much. In Janu- 
ary one more means a great deal, for 
instance the Robin which I met in the 
woods on a New Year’s day with the 
thermometer below zero. 

Some one has given a definition of 
happiness as “four feet on a fender,” but 
that depends. It would be nearer the 
truth if the four feet had just brought 
their owners’ back from a winter’s 
walk which had been cheered by a 
happy meeting with some of our little 
brothers of the air. 

What a paradise this would be if all 
who have hardships to endure were as 
brave, cheerful, light-hearted and com- 
panionable as the Chickadees. “Sweet 
are the uses of adversity,” and our 
winter birds may not only bring us 
temporary pleasure but help us to at- 
tain the contented mind which is a 
continual feast. 


The St. Thomas Horti- 
cultural Society. 


The Iris collection of the Society 
which is planted in the Society’s Trial 
Ground, has increased splendidly 
of late. Several growers have prom- 
ised ewes donations in the spring 
which will increase the number to at 
least 300 varieties. 


The Board of Alma Ladies’ College 
has granted the use of McLachlin Hall 
(the Convocation Hall) and the College 
class rooms for the A. G. S. Flower 
Show next August. Alma College is 
located in the heart of the city, is a 
beautiful building and surrounded by 
splendid grounds. 

Immediately to the west of the Col- 
lege are located the trial grounds of 
The St. Thomas Horticultural Society. 
This is a new departure and in its in- 
fancy yet, but it will be a gaudy spot 
next summer. Several large growers 
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of Gladioli have already signified their 
intention of sending bulbs to the St. 
Thomas Society to plant and have in 
bloom at convention time. Each va- 
riety will be labeled with its name and 
also the originator’sname. Any grower 
wishing so may have space reserved. It 
is the intention of the St. Thomas So- 
ciety to do everything in its power to aid 
the officers of the A. G. S. to make the 
1921 Convention a record. Every mem- 
ber locally will be canvassed to buy 
Gladioli to the extent of at least 100 
bulbs which will be for decoration 
principally. They will be furnished at 
a very low rate so that everybody may 
buy and when conventionists come to 
“The Flower City” the flower that is so 
dear to their hearts will greet them 
everywhere as the Tulips do in the 
springtime. 

The social features of the Convention 
will not be neglected and will be in the 
hands of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. Motor 
tours (miniature Cook Tours) will be 
arranged for ali our guests. Beautiful 
Port Stanley on Lake Erie, just a 20 
minute run, will be visited and proba- 
bly a banquet will be held in the splen- 
did L. & P. S. R.R. Cafeteria. We want 
to get better acquainted and we feel 
that this is a splendid way to get there. 





A successful war is being waged 
against the bill boards. One objection- 
able board facing a pretty boulevard 
was rendered useless by the society 
— a hedge of lonicera about six 
eet in height immediately in front of 
it. Amongst the shrubbery was planted 
Iris. The bill posters were threatened 
with arrest if they trespassed on or in- 
jured the flowers and shrubs. The bill 
board has been removed. The city 
council has been asked and agreed to 
amend the city by-law making it an 
offense to tack signs on fences, phone 
and hydro poles, etc., without permis- 
sion from the owners, or to erect bill 
boards nearer to the street line than 
their height, to trespass on boulevards 
or flower beds thereon. The common 
custom indulged in by milkmen, gro- 
cery and paper boys of cutting across 
lawns will be dealt with. The distribu- 
tion of hand bills which are blown 
about the streets will also be stopped. 

F. E. BENNETT, Prest. 


Gladiolus— Purple Glory. 


(Subject of illustration on front cover page.) 


The Gladiolus Purple Glory is one of 
A. E. Kunderd’s most famous varieties. 
It is among his introductions of the 
year 1916. This Gladiolus is a giant 
in habit of growth, extremely rugged 
in constitution and as a flower com- 
mands attention wherever exhibited. 
Mr. Kunderd describes it as follows: 

“The giant of the Kunderdii Glory 
race and of remarkable color, deepest 
velvety maroon red, with almost black 
blotches like as though burnt into the 
petals. Beautifully ruffled.” 


“Layering” Peonies. 

One of our subscribers wants information 
about propagating Peonies by layering. Will 
some of our readers who have had experi- 
ence with this method tell us the details of 
how it is done? 
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Growing Lilies Commercially in the United States. 


BY PROF. E. A. WHITE, in Florists’ Exchange (1917.) 


was one of our earliest command- 

ments. Since those early Bible days, 
Lilies have held a place of love, admiration 
and even reverence in the minds and hearts 
of all peopie. “Even Solomon in alli his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 

It has been only within a comparatively 
few years that the cultivation of the so- 
called Easter Lily for commercial purposes 
has become an important feature of Ameri- 
can floriculture. . 

The wide geographical distribution of the 
Lily family gives rise to flowers of varying 
size and color. The variation in size from 
the Giant Lily of the Himalayas (Lilium 
giganteum) to the tiny flowers of the Cali- 
fornian Lilium parvum, is extreme. Color 
variation in the flower is less varied, the 
principal colors being white, yellow and 
orange to brilliant scarlet. 

Lilies are, for the most part, native of 
cool sections in the North Temperate Zone, 
and for this reason few species adapt them- 
selves readily to the high temperature of 
greenhouses, and, therefore, but few species 
can be satisfactorily forced. 


COMMERCIAL GROWN SPECIES. 


The history of the development of the 
Lily industry in Americais interesting. Little 
can be learned regarding the beginning of 
the practice of forcing the flowers for Easter. 
The typical species, Lilium longiflorum, from 
the temperate regions of Japan, was first 
used. The plants were, however, slow of 
development and would not respond readily 
to high temperature and forcing conditions 
so that the flowers were seldom produced 
before March. The stems varied from one 
to three feet in height and the flowers were 
solitary or sometimes in two’s or three’s. 
The purity of coloring made it much in 
demand as an Easter flower and it was grown 
in considerable numbers by American florists. 

In the first edition of Bailey’s Encyclopedia 
of American Horticulture the Bermuda Easter 
Lily is described as follows: “In North 
America a tall and large-flowered form of 
Lilium longiflorum, and one that can be 


““ CC was coe THE LILIES of the Field,” 


‘readily forced in a relatively high tempera- 


ture, has come to be known as the Easter 
Lily. This variety wasiniroduced frcia Ber- 
muda. About 1875, a Philadelphia woman, 
in returning from Bermuda, brought with 
her two Lilies in bloom and presented them 
to a local florist. The bulbs were increased 
to one hundred in the next three or four 
years, when the plants were seen by W. K. 
Harris, an enterprising Philadelphia florist. 
The earliness of blooming and prolificacy of 
the bulbs were striking features, and led to 
their purchase by Mr. Harris. In 1882 the 
Lily was introduced under the name Lilium 
Harrisii. tt had been exhibited previously 
in New York and Philadelphia, where its 
early flowering brought it into prominent 
notice. While the Lily was being increased 
prior to its introduction, other florists who had 
seen it were gathering bulbs in Bermuda 
and endeavoring to secure a stock. In 1882 
it was also introduced by a Philadelphia 
florist under a long Latin name, and later by 
a New York florist as the Bermuda Easter 
Lily. Practically all of the names exceptLilium 
Harrisii have been discarded. To botanists 
it is known as L. longiflorum var. eximium. 
the distinguished trait of L. Harrisii—and 
this gives it its emphatic commercial value 
—is its power to stand a high temperature, 
allowing it to be forced into bloom through- 
out the winter. A second favorable feature 
is the production of an unusually large 
number of flowers from each bulb, and a 
third, the large size of the flowers.” 

For many years the so-called L. Harrisii 


was the chief variety grown commercially, 
but it became impossible to secure bulbs of 
uniform size and quality and the bacterial 
disease ‘became so prevalent that many 
growers became discouraged and abandoned 
its culture. Within recent years a variety of 
longiflorum, called giganteum, has become the 
standard with most American florists. This 
variety is stronger growing than the type 
and also bears more flowers. It is much less 
susceptible to disease than is Harrisii, yet 
there is always a high percentage of diseased 
buibs inevery shipment. Lilium longiflorum, 
variety multiflorum, is also recognized by 
some florists, but it is so similar to giganteum 
that botanists do not accept it as a distinct 
species. The principal difference seems to 
be the brown stem of giganteum. At the 
present time more giganteums are grown for 
the Easter trade than any other varieties. 
It is also the principal variety retarded in 
cold storage for forcing during the late 
Spring and Summer and early Fall. 

In 1906 a New York importing house 
made a small shipment of Lilium /ongiflorum, 
variety formosum, from Formosa, to test 
their adaptability to forcing under American 
conditions. This variety has proved to be a 
valuable one, for it is considerably more dis- 
ease-resistant other varieties. It will 
force readily in a somewhat lower tempera- 
ture and for this reason it is excellent for 
the small grower who has not a high tem- 
perature house to devote to its culture. A 
Carnation temperature will suit formosum, 
and if the flowers do not promise to be open 
at the date needed, the plants may be given 
a higher temperature. They may also be 
retarded somewhat by a lower temperature. 
The bulbs are rot so uniform, however, 
either in height, growth, or in time of flow- 
ering, but the majority of growers like to 
have some of the plants flowering early and 
others late. By a careful manipulation of 
tem: tures the bulk of the flowers may be 
ready at agiven date, asis required for Easter. 
Within recent years more and more florists 
have been growing Lilium speciosum, from 
Japan, and its varieties, album, white faintly 
flushed with pink outside; roseum, of a deeper 
pink color ; rubrum, still deeper in its colora- 
tion, and Melpomene, a deep crimson variety, 
heavily spotted with a narrow margin of 
white. The natural blooming period of this 


necessary to use bulbs for forcing which 
have been retarded by being held in cold 
storage. 4 

Lilium candidum, the Madonna Lily, is 
forced to some extent, but the prevalence of 
disease in this species has retarded its popu- 
larity as a florist flower. 

BULB INTRODUCTIONS. 

In 1888 Robert Craig, of Philadelphia, in 
his cultural notes on Lilies in a trade journal, 
says: “In former years it w2s the custom 
to save bulbs from year to year, or to grow 
from sets to sufficient size, but now the best 
bulbs can be obtained at a price so low that 
it is not worth while to save those that have 
been once forced, or to grow young ones on 
under the disadvantages of this latitude.” 
Practically all Lily bulbs now come from 
Japan, Formosa and Bermuda, where climate 
and labor conditions are suited for healthy 
and economical production. af 

The vigor of the resulting plant, its disease 
resistance, and the number and size of the 
flowers are directly dependent on strong, 
well-ripened bulbs. In many cases the haste 
of growers and importers to get the bulbs on 
the American market has resulted in weak- 
ened vitality of the bulbs due to improper 
ripening and badly diseased plants in Ameri- 
can greenhouses have been the result. This 
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has been a discouraging factor in American 
Lily production. 

Within the last few years with the in- 
creased demand for Lilies and with their all- 
year production through the agency of cold 
storage, there has come to be an immense 
annual importation. It has been impossible 
to obtain from any source a definite estimate 
of the total annual Lily bulb importation into 
the United States. 

It is very important that a grower place 
his order for bulbs early so that he may get 
some of the first shipments. If the ordering 
is delayed until September or October, the 
bulbs will not have a chance to form the 
strong root system they will if they are 
potted early and kept cool. 


PROPAGATION. 


Lilies are propagated in three ways—by 
scales, by offsets and by seeds. In those 
countries where bulbs are grown extensively 
for exportation, reproduction by scales or by 
offsets is the most common method. Heaithy 
scales are removed from the outside of the 
old bulb and are planted in the open ground. 
Small bulbs form at the base of the bulb scale 
and it takes from two to three years for the 
bulbs to attain a size suitable for flowering. 
The second method of propagation is from 
the natural offsets which form about the 
parent bulb, and a third method is by seed. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
experimented with the reproduction of Lilium 
longiflorum from seed, with satisfactory re- 
sults. They are published in Bulletin No. 
120 of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It has been demonstrated that 
comparatively disease resistant plants may 
be brought into flower in eighteen months 
after seed sowing. These plants are not 
only comparatively free from disease, but 
they freely produce flowers on long, strong 
stems. 


In a recent letter Dr: B. T. Galloway, As- 
sistant to the Seciccary U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, writes: “Mr. George W. Oliver of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry has just sent me a 
print showing a bed of his seedling Lilies. 
This method of growing the seedlings takes 
up very little space. The plants shown inthe 
photograph are about 18 months old. Please 
note the vigor of the flowers and the large 
number of buds. 

“At the time this experiment was under 
way we made some rather careful estimates as 
to the cost of producing Lilies in this fashion. 
We do not have the exact figures before us 
but our recollection is that the net profit on 
growing Lilies from seed in beds was ap- 
proximately $1.50 per sq. ft. In this esti- 
mate wetook into consideration all the ele- 
ments of cost, including that of cross fertil- 
ization of flowers, harvesting of seed, ripen- 
ing of seed, sowing seed in flats, transplant- 
ing of seedlings and the like.” 

Within a few weeks, even, the price of 
Lily bulbs from Japan las increased at a 
rate which makes remunerative culture al- 
most prohibitive. Reports indicate that an 
unfavorable season has limited the produc- 
tion so that many dealers are cancelling 
orders which were placed early in the season. 
Scarcity of transportation facilities has made 
prompt importation impossible and with the 
high charges for shipment, the outlook for 
an adequate supply of Lily bulbs for the 
coming season not seem to be bright. 
If present conditions continue, it may be 
necessary for the American florists to pro- 
duce their own bulbs from seed - offsets. 

Last year the writer successiully raised 
at Cornell a considerable number of beauti- 
ful plants from seedlings furnished by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

As soon as the seed is matured it should 
be sown thinly in boxes or pans of light, 
sandy soil, in rows about two inches apart, 
and covered about one-half inch with equal 
parts of finely sifted sphagnum moss and 
leaf mold. When the young plants are about 
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two inches high they are transplanted into 
two and one-half inch pots. They are then 
repotted as rapidly as needed and care should 
be taken that the young plants get no check 
from the time they are started to maturity. 


CULTURE OF LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 


At the present time more giganiteums are 
grown than of any other variety, many large 
growers having in stock from 200,000 to 
250,000 bulbs. For March to September 
plantings, cold storage bulbs are used. These 
have been kept in a temperature of 34 deg. 
F. and the long period of enforced inactivity 
renders them fit for immediate growth, so 
they are planted directly in a forcing tem- 
perature. Importations of fresh stock of 
giganteum begin to reach this country usually 
by the middle of September and it is on 
these bulbs that the growers depend for the 
Easter crop. 

As the bulbs are harvested they are graded 
according to their circumference in inches. 
Three groups are usually listed, 5 to 7’s, 7 to 
9’s and 9 toll’s. The price varies with the 
size and those which grade from seven to 
nine inches are most commonly grown for 
commercial purposes. The price varies from 
year to year, depending on the supply and 
factors of transportation. Many Lily special- 
ists have a standing order with foreigr bulb 
growers and these are imported at a much 
lower figure than is paid by the small grower 
who depends on an American bulb house for 
his supply. Large growers also usually have 
a cold storage plant in connection with the 
range and here the supply is held until 
needed. 


BULB TREATMENT AND PLANTING. 


The bulbs must be carefully handled dur- 
ing transportation and during planting to 
prevent bruising, which makes them readily 
susceptible to disease. Some growers dust 
them thoroughly with powdered sulphur or 
air-slaked lime before planting, believing 
that this renders them less liable to disease. 

It has been proved conclusively that any 
active fertilizer in direct contact with the 
bulbs is injurious to them and, therefore, 
fertilizers should be handled with care. A 
medium light, fibrous soil, which has been 
enriched some time before use with one 
part of well.decayed cow or horse manure to 
three parts of soil with a liberal sprinkling 
of bone meal, makes the best compost. Some 
growers use soil which has been used pre- 
viously in Carnation or Chrysanthemum 
benches. As a general thing such soil is 
less satisfactory than is a freshly composted 
sod soil, for it has been in the greenhouse so 
long that it has lost its fibre contents. Root 
fiber gives life to any soil and plants respond 
to careful culture in a much more satisfac- 
tory way if the sod soil has been freshly 
composted. Some growers prefer to use no 
stable manure in the soil, but use a mixture 
of two-thirds fibrous loam and one-third leaf 
mold with a sprinkling of sand for the pot- 
ting soil. Later they furnish food through 
the use of weak liquid manures. 


METHOD OF PLANTING. 


Cultural practices differ much in different 
sections of the country and each method 
seems satisfactory. It is highly important to 
remember that some Lilies root only from 
the base of the bulbs, while others throw out 
a second set of roots from the base of the 
stem, a little way above the bulb. Easter 
Lilies produce stem roots and are essential 
for the development of perfect blooms, there- 
fore, the bulbs must be set deeply enough in 
pots so that the stem roots may develop as 


progresses. 

Some growers start the bulbs in four-inch 
pots and when a strong root growth has de- 
veloped below the bulb, they are repotted 
into six-inch or seven-inch pots. Other 
growers place the bulbs directly in six-inch 
or seven-inch pots. Broken “crock” is placed 
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in the bottom of the pot and a sufficient 
layer of loam is placed above to nourish the 
roots which develop below the bulb. This 
seldom fills the pot more than half full. As 
the stem elongates and stem roots develop, 
the pot is filled with a compost of equal 
parts of loam and cow manure. To insure 
a good drainage below the bulb and also to 
prevent any manure from coming directly in 
contact with the bulb, some growers place a 
small handful of sand on the compost, mak- 
ing a cushion on which the bulb rests. If 
the flowers are wanted for Christmas, the 
bulbs should be planted by the middle of 
September, and if for Easter, they must be 
in by the first of November. 


TREATMENT AFTER POTTING. 


After petting, the soil is watered thorough- 
ly. The storage of the bulbs after potting 
depends largely on the season of the year 
and the storage space available. If the bulbs 
are received early in September, they are 
placed in a coldframe and covered with 
sphagnum moss, cinders or straw until root 
action has developed. They may be covered 
sufficiently to prevent freezing and kept in 
the frame indefinitely. If a bulb storage 
cellar is available, they may be stored in it. 
Some growers who lack the frame space, put 
them under the benches in acool house. Top 
growth will not be uniform and the pots may 
be watched and when shoots two inches or 
three inches long have developed, the plants 
may be put on the benches and given an in- 
creased temperature. Under no condition 
should the plants be neglected and left too 
long under the benches, or a weak, strag- 
gling stem will result, from which there will 
be no recovery. 

As soon as top growth has developed, the 
plants are given a night temperature of from 
45 deg. to 50 deg. F. for a week, and they are 
then placed in a permanent house where the 
night temperature of 60 deg. F. is maintained 
with a 70 deg. day temperature. The growth 
should be steady and the plants should never 
be checked, or imperfect blooms will be the 
result. They should have abundant ventila- 
tion and the foliage should be syringed every 
bright day. Careful attention should be 
given the plants to see that none of them be- 
come too dry and that none are over-wa- 
tered. The soil should be uniformly moist 
throughout the pot. 





A PRETTY PORCH PLANTING. 
(Home of Harmon W. Marsh, Indiana.) 


Here is a view of one end of a porch 
showing an effective, economical and hardy 
planting, that presents a good appearance 
all summer and is particularly handsome 
when the Clematis isin bloom. The front 
row is Barberry, with a Spirea close to the 
house. Inside the Barberry row are some 
Clematis vines, while a sweet Honeysuckle 
is used for the porch pillars. After the 
piants are once started, they require prac- 
tically no further attention. 


Next month we will have another 
Lily article by Prof. White. The one 
which is printed on this page is only a 
part of the general subject. 
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Individuality in Planting. 


In a way it is a pleasure to come out 
of the enclosure “in the garden” and 
for a while at least view the lawn and 
the shrubs, the flowering trees and 
perhaps get a vista of some bit of dis- 
tant landscape, though the seclusion of 
the garden may again call. From the 
writer’s point of view at least it isa joy 
to have no set subject for discussion at 
a certain time. You may appreciate 
why I write this so feelingly. 

Last month I enjoyed mentioning 
some examples of individualty in the 
plans of small places, and now I want 
to call your attention to the possibilities 
inherent in planting alone. I shall not 
be able to cite concrete examples, but 
think for a moment, don’t you always 
think of Cherry blossom time in con- 
nection with Japan? We may not all 
want a show of Cherry blossoms, but 
we may develop our bit of ground on 
the same general principle; in other 
words let one season of bloom be de- 
veloped predominantly, not to the ex- 
clusion of other things, but just enough 
to make that week one to be remem- 
bered by every passer-by. 

Anyone will remember quite sur- 
age if you have a big show of 

lue a of purple and yellow and 
all other abnormal colors of foliage 
that nurserymen may inflict in odd va- 
rieties, but I question whether it will 
be a pleasant memory. Choose rather 
to delight the eye and all the senses 
for but a short span with one. 

Perhaps it.is Lilacs that interest; all 
of us can recall some great overgrown 
mass of fragrant clusters towering to 
the eaves of a low cottage. As it hap- 
pens they make splendid tall hedges, 
but are even lovelier in groups or as 
specimens. Syringa vulgaris has many 
named varieties, some dwarfer like 
the lovely white Marie Le Graye, some 
tall and almost a tree, like the common 
var. alba. Ludwig Spaethe is deep pur- 
ple, Charles X, a redder tone, and there 
are innumerable variations between 
light blue lavender and purple. The 
double flowers are fascinating near at 
hand, but when we consider the truss 
as a whole, the singles are a little more 
graceful. A few well-placed groups of 
these, perhaps a connecting specimen 
or two, to carry the eye along and your 
place in Lilac time would be a mecca 
for flower lovers. 

Roses, too, offer a similar opportu- 
nity, though as they are generaily smal- 
ler growing there would be proportion- 
ately more plants. I am not consider- 
ing the garden Roses, though with a 
bank or wall one might well have a 
show of ramblers in white, cream, 
blush pink, and crimson, but rather of 
the easy-to-grow shrubs. The Japanese 
Rosa rugosa alba under the right con- 
dition, grows to a goodsix to eight feet. 
It flowers over a long season and the 
foliage isa splendid dark tone of green. 
The one fault that I find is that with 
height, it tends to become leggy, but 
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this is easily hidden by an underplant- 
ing of some lower shrubs of a sweep- 
ing habit. The Prairie Rose, seligera is 
ideal for this purpose, a rampant thing 
that needs to be kept well away from 


- the walk, but of value for its blooms, 


its brilliant haws and not bad winter 
twig color effect. Spinossissima, the 
Scotch Rose, is the only one that runs 
underground that I should admit unless 
the soil were very rich, because the 
others are thin growing and form verit- 
able weed entanglements. Of the 
Scotch Roses the rarely listed variety 
aliaica is larger growing and the three 
to four inch flowers are purest white 
with golden stamens. Giving a little 
more care I should try some of the 
yellow bush Roses, Harrisoni, perhaps, 
and if you have a place where you do 
not want the small boy to come sneak- 
ing through your planting, try a few 
of the lovely Lord Penzance briars. 
With me they are very strong, winter- 
kill but little and as sweetbriars have 
much the attraction of the Eglantine. 
Somehow all these are enhanced in 
effect by the dark green of red cedars 
or even the less pleasing tones of ar- 
borvitae as a background. 

Forsythias, and not many of them, 
will give you a wonderful glow of color 
in earliest spring in even poor soil. 
Fortunei, 1 think, has a slightly less 
green tint to its yellow flowers and the 
way it sweeps down to the ground, 
or extends the line of a bank, is a trifle 
pr pwnd than the less restrained weeping 
0 ’ 

We may achieve character in our 
planting by the use of small flowerin 
trees—Crabs, Hawthorns, or Dogw 
—the first two, of course, are subject 
to San Jose scale and perhaps not to be 
recommended in orchard districts, but 
in their varieties they may be depended 
vpon to give a show of fruit as well as 
of flowers when used. As I write a 
Hawthorn ere at the end of the 
garden is all aglow and aglitter, its 
orange-red fruits coated with a film 
of ice. I like these small trees closely 
grouped as well as in isolated oom 
mens, partly because nature uses them 
thus, partly because of their different 
development when crowded, and partly 
because it gives me a chance to experi- 
ment with shade loving wildlings be- 
neath their shelter. 

Honeysuckles prove a_ satisfactory 
shrub for shade, or neglect, and are 
sufficiently showy, but their fragrance 
is the point to be remembered and 
their foliage is always satisfying. Loni- 
cera fragrantissima, though not dense 
growing, is my favorite I think with its 
very early sweet blossoms and dark 
green leaves that in a mild winter keep 
their color until spring. I often use it 
for decoration during the holidays, as 
the leaves though less numerous have 
the luster of a Mountain Laurel. 

These are but a few suggestions 
along this line, perhaps I will continue 
them another month and yet again 
perhaps another odd-end will come 
floating to the surface. 

R. S. STURTEVANT, M. L. A. 


Bound volumes of THE FLOWER 
GROWER are for sale. See display ad. 
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Queries and Answers Department. 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








“Old” Gladiolus Corms. 


To rue Eprror :— 


In the October issue under the heading, “Short 
Spikes from Gladiolus America,” it is stated, “ 
course, old corms have a tendency to develop poor 
flower es,” etc. . 

Iw like very much to know what is meant by 
an “old corm.” this refer to a corm which has 
been formed by a plant which has bloomed for sev- 
eral seasons or to one which been kept out of the 
ground that is not planted for a season or two? 

If the expression refers to the former, in order to 
have first class bloom only those corms which have 
grown from bulblets or seeds should be used, I sup- 
pose. 


A. O. SNoppy. 


Answer—By “old corms,” is meant several 
years in age from bulblets. Young corms 
might be called from one to three years, and 
after that they might be called “old corms,” 
but we are not aware that there is any rule 
or exact line to be drawn here. 

Corms are seldom kept out of the ground 
for a full season. It might be possible to do 
this, but have never known of its being done. 
Surely there would be a loss of vitality, and 
early varieties especially which start growth 
easily, would probably sprout and root to an 
extent which would spoil them. Therefore, 
your suggestion that old corms might be 
those which were kept out of the ground for 
a season or two would hardly be possible. 
Corms may be considered old after they are 
grown for three years or more from the 
bulblets. 

It might be stated that the very strongest 
corms for the best bloom is one or two years 
from bulblets. If a large corm could be 
grown in one year from bulblets it will pro- 
duce a strong flower spike, but generally 
speaking, corms two years from bulblets are 
the best for finest bloom. 

The life history of a Gladiolus corm has 
not as yet been thoroughly written, as we 
understand it, but our experience would in- 
dicate that with some varieties at least, 
when they are grown for several years from 
bulbiets that they have a tendency to divide 
into a number of corms, and whether these 
divisions are equally strong for bloom or not 
we have not been able to determine. We 
have been promised some exact information 
along this line which we hope to print in 
THE FLOWER GROWER within the next year 
or two. 

America is a beautiful variety when well 
grown, but there iis no doubt but what it has 
been neglected of late years because it is 
now in the cheap class. However, watch 
the newer varieties and you will be agreeably 
surprised. 





To Increase New and Valuable 
Varieties of Gladioli. 
To THE EDITOR :— 


“We wish to know at once, or soon, the best and 
uickest way to increase new and valuable kinds of 
Ciadioli. e have some bulblets and 
facilities, and would like to know how to proceed. 


E. F. D. & Son. 


Answer—There is no “quickest way” to in- 
crease any one variety. Each round of 
growth takes a season, and is followed by a 
period of rest. Growth may be started a lit- 
tle earlier, but this will not result in speed of 
increase. If growth is started quite early, it 
is forcing the bulbs—a thing well enough for 
early flowers, but not well for the increase of 
bulbs. Cormels may be started earlier than 
old bulbs. They lie in the ground thirty days 


and more before they start growth. Here a 
greenhouse may help. Ewen so, however, 
to start too soon will do little or no good. 

Plant cormels, after remeving part or all 
of the husk, in fair-sized pots, eight to twelve 
in a pot, not much before February st. 
Keep soil moist, never wet or soggy. Give 
fullest light and sunshine as soon as growth 
appears. Transfer from pots, without dis- 
turbing the ball of earth, to the open ground 
as soon as the weather permits. Use no ma- 
nure or fertilizer, but take ground that is 
rich in itself and somewhat porous. If needed 
use a little sand. This will be the “best way,” 
i. e., it will give the best and strongest 
growth the variety is capable of. Even so, 
with some fine varieties, the period of actual 
growth and increase will not be extended be- 
yond the normal length. The little fellows 
will grow about so long, get about so large, 
make in addition only about so many cormels, 
and then, perhaps, with weeks of beautiful 
weather stil! ahead, they will promptly ripen 
off, their cycle of growth completed. Yet 
other and stronger growing varieties will go 
on growing for a much longer period, and 
the resulting bulbs will be large and will 
show many cormels when finally lifted late 
in the fall. That is the “best” we can do. 

In other words, when any given variety is 
to be increased as rapidly as possible, this is 
done only by securing the strongest growth 
possible for that variety, giving the longest 
period of growth the variety will take in any 
one season. After that harvest and rest, and 
the grower happy and content. 


R..C. H. LENSKIL. 





Rust on Hollyhock. 
To THe Eprror :— 


Our Hollyhocks were very badly diseased this sum- 
mer. I think the trouble was Hollyhock rust. What 
is the treatment for prevention of disease? Am en- 
closing some leaves affected. 

R. N. Pertu, Ont. 


Answer—The Hollyhock specimens sent 
are badly affected with what is known as the 
Hollyhock rust, a fungus disease to which 
this plant is very subject. There is no real 
cure for this disease. Dusting the plants 
with flowers of sulphur or spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture are good preventives. Tak- 
ing the affected leaves off at its first appear- 
ance will also help. These leaves should be 
burned, as the spores of this: fungus will stay 
around the plants for years. Burn all pieces 
of the old plant when they are cut down in 
the fall. Dig some old air-slaked lime in 
around the plants in the spring. Lime is a 
good preventive. Do not plant Hollyhocks 
anywhere near the same place again for two 
or three years. Rust was very prevalent 
this season, doubtless due to excessive rains. 
—Canadian Horticulturist. 


To Distinguish Strains of Gladioli. 
To THE Eprror :— 


What are the distinguishing characteristics of the 
following strains : Childsi, Gandavensis, Prirnulinus, 
Lemoinei. W. A. E. 





Answer—The distinguishing characteristics 
of the different strains of Gladioli are about 
as follows: 

CHILDsI—This strain is noted for its large, 
wide open flowers well set on a heavy spike, 
with very often a white or light line running 
lengthwise through the centre of each petal, 
petals usually overlapping each other. 
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GANDAVENSIS—Usually an upright spike. 
Individual flowers are inclined to face up 
rather than straight out from the spike. 
Usually a long spike of flowers, but each 
flower by itself without much overlapping of 
petals. 

LEMOINEI—This strain is noted for its 
hooded flowers which are arranged loosely 
and separated by more space on a whippy 
stem. Usually a distinct blotch marks the 
lower petals. Upper petals forming the hood 
compelling one to either stoop down to look 
at the flower or bend the stem back. 

PRIMULINUS—This strain is composed of a 
small flower type with the flowers well sepa- 
rated from each other, being narrow and 
more hooded than the Lemoinei type. Usu- 
ally tall grower with whippy spike. 

I. S. HENDRICKSON. 


Water Lily for Tub. 


To THe Eprror :— 


: llowi 
through the Correapondenc ty AEE 
ibs (oil ~—h Sermnesiy). measuring 
Bi across top, 20 inches across 
of these half-tubsI desire to grow a 
Water Lily or =. C— plant. (1) What variety 
of Water Lily do ? (2) What varieties 
of other guastic tate wa answer if Water Lilies 
are unsuitable Please al also state time for planting. 
S. CHAPWICK. 

Answer—The drawbacks to Water Lilies 
in tubs are the dangers arriving from stag- 
nation and the lack of depth, few of the 
Nymphzas submitting to it for long. If, 
however, the tubs were set together, the one 
slightly below the level of the other, with a 
small connecting gutter, and an overflow 
outlet in the lower one, you might, with 
water laid on and allowed to dribble into the 
higher one occasionally, keep them in health 
for a long period. Under these circumstances 
Nymphza odorata rosea and N. o. sulphurea 
might be tried, or N. pygmea and N. p. Hel- 
vola, which are smaller-growing, though less 
handsome. Put 6 inches of loam into each 
tub and secure the plants by a slab of stone 
or brick. April is a good time to make a 
start. Alternative subjects to grow would be 
Sagittaria japonica fi.-pl. and Orontium aqua- 
ticum, the former the better for the restricted 
Se ee 
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Catalogues and Price Lists. 


The United Bulb Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich.—Trade 
list of high class Gladioli. The best American and 
foreign varieties are listed and briefly described and 
priced in wholesale quantities, all sizes and bulblets. 


G. D. Black & Son, Albert Lea, Minn.—Wholesale 
price list of Gladioli. Some rare varieties are con- 
tained in this list. 


The Chautauqua Flowerfield Co., Bemus Point, 
N. Y., C. Zeestraten, Prop.—Wholesale and retail list 
with exceptionally good descriptions of some of the 
finest varieties of American and foreign origination. 
Primulinus a> ony well represented. Also 
Montbretias, nies, Irises and Lilies. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind.—Kunderd’s new 1921 
catalogue in color. Forty-four pages and cover, 
cataloguing and describing and illustrating only the 
Kunderd originations. Should be in the library of 
every Gladiolus fancier. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y.— 
Trade cateogus of Gladioli i, lrises, Peonies, Cannas, 

















and An exceptionally complete list of Giadi. 
oli with ‘brief descriptions, 
fred Oecesterli Butler, Pa.—Wholesale list for 


92 of some of the 


Geo. J. Joerg, New Hyde Pa Park, L. L, N. Y.—Whole- 
sale price list of Gladioli for 1920-1921. A selected 
list and some rare varieties ties among them 


United Bulb Co., . Clemens, Mich.—Circular of 
planting sizes of Gladidii. 


Fred W. Baumgras, 423 Pear! St., Lansing, Mich.— 
Retail price list of Gladioli. Also wholesale list on 
separate sheet. 


J. K. Rugowski Seed Co., Co., Manitowoc, Wis.—1921 
finely illustrated catalogue of Rugowski’s selected 
Asters. Also.other esede. 


varieties of Gladioli. 








Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, lIowa.—Retail 
= of Gladioli with exceptionally good descrip- 
‘ions. 


Fuller’s Gladiolus Farm, F R. F. D. 9, Battle Creek, 
Mich.—Retail list of Gladioli. 


Chas. & Stan. Thorpe, R D. Medway, Mass. Cata- 
logue of an excepticnally , weil selected collection of 
adioli. 


Thos. M. Proctor, Wrentham Mass.—Catalogue of 
——- list of Gladioli classified according to shades 
of color. 


H. W. Groschner, Napok leon, Ohio. Revised price 
on Irises for spring 1921, as.an insert to his cata- 
logue. 


John H. McKibbin, 1309 Division St., Goshen, Ind. 
Catalogue and price list of Gladioli. ‘Cover illustra- 
tion of the variety “Dorothy McKibbin.” 
cially good collection of Kunderd varieties. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Five lines (about 40 words) ) insertion. Ad- 
ditional hen each. tins 
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Gane BULBS For , Se Sine Jay, Desde- 

Fennell, L’ Immaculee, ce of 
Wales, I Pride of Goshen ess, and many nec. 
Send for Fred F. Fletcher, Templeton, Mass. 


GLADIOLI—Place your order now for 

stock of America, Mrs. F. King, 20th 
Independence and Crack er q 
duced. Sood Sens Seite ct ie. t. Sqocial 





lanting 





prices on Will Phelps, Li York, I 
Ge best mixture you ever saw, $5 
Exhibition mixed, $4; rists’ mixed, $3 


prepaid ; 8 at ¥_. rate i Planting, directions free. 
Dahlias. Green H Harvey E. Jenks, 
Prop., 61-65 Green Hill pt geen Worcester, Mass. 


30, 000 ™ NICE CLEAN grace of Gladiolus bulbs 
America N: 


0. 6, $4.00 1000 1 
takes the lot delivered. seen — 
Isaiah Lower, 233 East Elm street, Kent, Ohio. 


OUR irrigation grown Gladioli did not suffer from 
drouth or excessive moisture but grew vigorously 
from start to finish; are plump and full of pep. 
Send for prices on blooming size, planting stock and 
bulblets. America, ae Pendleton, Candi- 
dum, Hulot, Zang, ‘Yeliow Hamm 

E. M. Hoyt, Asvede, Colorado. 


WE have . ee tock of fine bulbs of the follow- 
Pendicing, erops, Locdinemn Hiegnn Scicreben: 
en veliness 

sro. - Beauty, Crimson 











queteilens stating quantity rt. 
C. 1. Hunt, Nunda, N. Y. 
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FoR SALE—Mrs. Dr. Norton, Purple Glory, Crim- 
son Glow, Glory of Noordwyke, Flora, and other 
choice and standard varieties. Also a fine list of 
Dahlias. Catalogue on request. 
a ' aaa J 78 Brownell St., 
New Bedford, Mass. 





BusLare by the 1000 prepaid—America, Halley, 
F. King, Primulinus Hybrids, Minnesota, 
50c. MFFilke Wigman, Chicago White, Baron Hulot, 
$1.00. Mrs. Frank Pendleton, War, Schwaben, $1.50. 
Write for prices on larger sizes of the above and 
many other varieties. : , 
F. M. Palmiter & Son, Janesville, Wis. 





FoR SALE—Surplus Giadiolus bulbs from the fine 
varieties which won the Kunderd gold medal and 
various other prizes at the last American show. 
Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Elmwood Terrace, 
Bennington, Vt. 





CLOSING OUT an extra fine mixture, (Diener’s and 
Kunderd’s Ideal Mixed) and named sorts, $2 per 
100, $15 per 1000 first size. Also 25 extra fine named 
varieties. Prices on o application 

Stoddard, Palmyra, N. Y. 





GLADIOLUS BULBS—First class, perfectly cured 
Lilywhite bulbs: allsizes. Write for prices. The 


Briggs Floral Company, R. D. 2, Box 254 A, Stockton, 
California. 





WANTED—Pianting stock of Byron L. Smith, Gold 
Drop, Mary Stearns-Burke, Marie Kunderd, Para- 
mount and Giant Myrtle. Please state quantity and 
price. R, care FLOWER Grower, Calcium, N. Y. 





FoR SALE—Mixed Gladiolus bulbs that will produce 
flowers four to five inches wide. Aftereight years’ 
experience I know of none better. They are fine— 
$3 per hundred; pulbiets, $1.25 a = nt, all prepaid. 
Geo. S. Barnes, Battle Creek, Mich. 


K UNDERD’ 'S BEST Varieties for Sale—Have been 
adding the best of Kunderd’s varieties to my 
collection for several years and I consider these the 
best and finest Gladioli grown. Have accumulated a 
small surplus of some varieties and offer them to 
readers of THR FLOWER GROWER. Send for my 
price list. Will prepay postage on all orders for $1 or 
—— ——_ ot exceptional value for orders received 
uring 
Eliabeth ‘Burke, 88 Webester St., Whitman, Mass. 


URPLUS Stock of Gladiolus bulbs and bulblets. A 
few thousand Panama and America, about half 
and half, $2.50 per 100. Bulbiets from above, $1 per 
quart. Send for price list. 
Edgar M. Wilson, 380 ‘May St., Worcester, Mass. 


Oy ae ng BULBS—First class and true to name, 
America, Panama, Chicago White, Crimson Glow, 
Schwaben, Mrs. Watt, Evelyn Kirtland, Herada and 

other r good v varieties. Write for prices 

Head & Sons, Box 87, R. D. 3 Warren, Pa, 


CHOKE Ce Case Bulbs—First size, America, Bernice, 
Chicago White, Crackerjack, Blackhawk, Colum- 
bia, Halley, Independence, aeaepweees, Miss Lucille, 
Francis King, Sulphur Queen, $18 per M., $2 per hun- 
dred. One-half inch und ander, $f %- linch, a and 
bulblets, 50c. per M. above varieties. %-% inch Black- 
hawk, Crackerjack, Columbia, Miss Lucille, Meadow- 
vale, "Sulphur Queen, Wine King, Princepine, Inde- 
pendence, $7 M. 
irst size—Peace, foname. -. Pendleton, Schwa- 
ben, War, $32 per M. Mrs. Watt, Ida Van, Wine 
King, Summer, Intensity, m4 Lehmann, Fairie, 
Florida, Mrs. Fryer, Niagara r doz. 
Bulblets—Ida Van, Wine Kine” ummer, Intensity, 
75c. per M. P. A. Laeser, Sun Prairie, Wisconsin. 


AST HARTFORD. GLADIOLUS CO.—While they 
last we = quote prices on America, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4, and bulb! 
Halley, _ 2 3, 4, and bulblets. 


Florist light mix., Nos. 1 and 2. 

Our mix., Nos. 1 and 2. First come first 
served. We grow this stock, we do not buy to sell. 
M. Smith, Pres. and Mgr., No. 65 Olmsted St., 

East Hartford, Conn. 


ONNOISSEUR GARDENS” Gladioli—Diana, 
new red, 20c.; Papilio Rose, rare and beautiful, 
25c.; San Anselmo, fine white, 25c.; Wamba, l5c.; 
Lilywhite, 30c. Pricelist ready. Free. Special offer 
on all orders in by February ist. 
L. C. Radley, Arcanum, Ohio. 


























jaguary Specials—Orders for $1 “, Brida 
Crackerjack, Minnesota, Primulinus Hybrids = 
colors, 100 one in. $1.50 ; in. and under, 50c.; 1 
bbts. 50c. Not subject to discount offered on a2 
from yy homas M. Proctor, South Street, 
Wrentham, Mass: 





100 § KUNDERD Mg ge} IES of Gladioli are now 
down to some 80. Let me know soon which 
ones you put have. 

R. C. H. Lenski, 2273 E. Mound St., Columbus, O. 





Wit. exchange extra choice heavy weight strain 

ef Light Brahma chickens for Gladiolus bulbs, 
planting stock or bulblets, any kind, but especially 
desire blue varieties. Eee how rs supplies or offers. 


George A. Francis, R. 1, Milford, Conn. 
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January, 1921 
LADIOLI—Low prices—No to plant them 
this year ; small stock and bulblets, America At 
traction, Halley, F. King, Hulots, Lucreata, 
p+ dence, Scarsdale, Ki (ao 
lence, e, e, w , 
Schwaben, and mixed; have fae ‘on, Kirtland, 


Herada, Zang, and chem, w your wants. 
Frank “By Hebronville, Mass. 


Crover GLADS—One doz. Louise, 

over, bulbs—one dollar each, 6 for $5, the doz. for 
A Red, a and — ( underds ist 

my 





fine, two inch or 


os. $1.25. Pendleton, MBlsckhaw k, Gi 
Baron Hulot, each, 10c., 3 for 25c. "7 for 
Excepting Louise, 1 of each for $1.50, 2 of eac 


postpaid. 

Orders mailed before Jan. 11 hy’ have 1 ten cent 
bulb extra for each dollar sent, selected from the 
above or Golden King, Golden West or Empress of 
India. A. C. Carpenter, Sunnyside Gardens, 

Hutchinson, Minnesota. 





LADIOLI— 


Boe 1000 No.1 No. 2 ary 3 
a a Holland - mi $25 20 
EG inndedhbacnnnsone $35 28 22 
SPS 35 28 
Pride of Goshen __-_--___-- 50 42 35 
eee 35 28 





America bulblets, $1 
Fi Ad as Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


END for retail list containing Kirtland, Mesy Fen- 
nell, Myrtle, 1910 R Prince of India, Rose Bud, 
Rosella | ouell’s Favorite, Crimson Glow, D Desde- 
Ts cr vari etc. Wholesale on some 





BARAT i in Bulbs - Evelyn Kirtland, 1 inch and 
up, $7 per 100; bulblets, per 1000. Lilywhite, 
% to % inch, $10 per 100 ; bulblets, § $7 per 1000. Write 


for other special prices. ” Address 
J. G. Burrows, Onset, Mass. 


WANTED Pute ond] Bulblets of Gretchen Zang, 
a tan Kirtland, Herada, Bertrex, de nt Eu- 
Goliath, Prince | Wales, Pink Perfection. 

Musi be true to name. 
Flowerfarm, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


oe ey can print and deliver your Station- 
oo x than you buy anywhere, send for 
samples. Miller Print Shop, P. O. Box 2854, Phila., Pa. 


WANTED TO -BUY—Cut pulp weed 

load up to mee oe. ee 
siding or in the woods. ~3 quantity you have and 
pee, also whether peeled or Also how far 

















rom R. R. si Y pa Lumber Company, 251-253 

River St., Troy, 

GY? HERRICK Mago grt tay sown, $1.75 doz., 
Shasta Daisy, Ch ax, the hardy 


king. eo field grown wn plan "$i doz. 
plants, blooming size Godfr: Calla $1.50 doz., small- 
er, $1.50 hun. , Miss. 


FOR SALE—Surplus Dahlia oem from a = Yang 
collection of over 250 varieties, mostly novelties. 
One dozen, all ey and all ‘labeled, my selection 





$4.50 eee iso a small lot from which the 
France, Nederlandsche Dahlia Vereeni, , Hol- 
labels have become detached Ber dagen $150 aT land: The Dahlia ‘Sock ‘ety of California. iging, 


Ghe Flower Grower 





Gane. raize © Ssmass 


GLADIOLI 


BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1921 


METZNER FLORAL co. 
Mountain View, - Calif. 





GLADIOLI 


Wholesale price list ‘for this season 

now ready for distribution. Send 

your name and address fiwr a copy. 
N. LEON WINTZER, 





Gladiolus Grower West Grove, Pa. 











Miller’s Exquisite 


S Rahiins ewer 400 of the world’s 


finest varieties. 
Booking orders for 1921 delivery. 
CATALOG FREE—Wholesale—Retail 
N. A. MILLER, Dahlia Specialist 
P. 0. Box 4125 Portland, Oregon 








ae eS Ae ee es 





Gladiolus 


DOROTHY McKIBBIN 


The early flowering pink ruffied variety. 
Large wide open flower om long straight 
spike with many open at a time. A pure 
apple blossom tint elegantly ruffled. 

Ea. 35c, Perdoz. $3.50, Per 100 $24.50 
Prepaid. No planting stock for sale. 
Catalogue 


free. 
JOHN H. McKIE;BIN, 
1309 Division St. Goshen, ind. 














DAHLIAS 


Wook 


CREATIONS 


**Glori off,” ““Ssier Theresa.” 
**Shelik: “Sister Theresa,”’ 
and ‘ “Sundown’’ 

Each received 


the American ia Society’s 
Certificate of Merit 1920, the 4 honor ob 
tainable. 7921 catalogue on request. 


M. G. TYLER 
1660 Denver Ave. (formerly Derby S:.) PORTLAND, OREGON 


Member : 


American Dahlia Society, National Dahlia Society, 
Great Britain; Societe Nationale d Horticulture de 





Previous Prices 
Withdrawn 4 


Our Gladiolus Catalog, revised for 1921, is 
ready for distribution. 
Prince of Wales is reduced {> $1.90 yer doven 
Prince of W: luced to $1.50 per dozen 
Miss Helen Franklin, ruffled white, is now $2.50. 

Among the varieties listed are Evelyn Kirtland, 
Gretchen Zang, Herada, Hohenstaufen, Mrs. 
Norton, War, Pride of Hillegom. Loveliness, Mary 
Fennell, Mo. Rouge Torch, and others. 

Catalog of fifty varieties: sent --- or 
name is not already on our 

discount: 10% allowe:l on_ all prepaid 

orders (except for mixtures) seat in January. 


THOMAS M. PROCTOR, 
71 South St. - 











GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


60 Varieties... All sizes. 
NEW HYDE PARK. L. L, N.Y. 




















LABELS—Patent, paper, oem, 2 shrub or rose label. 

Colors: whit hite, green, blue and salmon. Plain or 

. A cure for those afficted with label troubles. 
Ohio Nursery Co., Elyria, Ohio. 





ANTED TO BUY-—Standing timber and 

wood. From 1,000,000 to 30,000,000 fect, ite 
how much pe have and distance ‘ 

Garvey Lumber Co., 251-253 River St., Troy, N.Y. 





Te ENCOURAGE early inte, (Oe for Fem ye I 
o! 


ffer 21 yy Aster — t fil 
Pansy, (45c.); ~ ap te 1 Bane aot (50c.), 
total value 1. Es . just $1.25, PREPAID if order is re- 
ceived during January. 
P. L. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 


bem ey healthy blooming bulbs, 35cts. 
ber Gan; © Pet hundred ; $15 per thousand. 
Jos. A. Eibel, P. O. Box 268, Lancaster, Pa. 








Special 
Quotations 


Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. Watt, 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 
Schwaben, Peace, Halley 








D2 YOU WANT to save money and labor when you 

are ready to plant this coming spring? If so, use 

Plant Bands, or Paper Pots. Write for sample. 
Modern Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 2854, Phila., Pa. 

















Ihave a fine stock of strong, healthy 
bulbs grown on new land, for sale. 
Mostly 3” to 1”, but also a good 


“weevreeeeeveeeeeeeemrermemermermermermcrmreremrrrmrrrrrrrrrvrvrvrrvre,e 
Pee CCC CCC CCC CCC CCC CC CCC CC CCC CCC CeCe 


stock of first and second sizes of M: 
THEY ARE STILL THE LEADERS Watt. - 
Bulblets Will make special quotations on 
Per 100 1 Per M at 
— ae sits. sito. $100. $0. “= quantities. State how many you can 
Mrs, Dr, Norton.____ 30. ™ 7. 7- use. 
Aa een i is inf 
i a J. R. KIMBALL 
al rate. I 
L. S. KNECHTEL & CO., ATHOL, MASS. REDS #€©=|=|)|6™Nashua, N. H. 














2) GARDEN BOOK 


y thousands of gardeners both amateur 
aa prosensional have been helped to success 
the | ractical knowledge contained in 
GARDEN BOOK. 





of 8 rs in the 

selection and cultivation of what is best to 
w will be found in convenient form in this 
fe and complete book of Vegetables and 


gas ‘or this year and let 
DREER'S GARDEN BOOK help you in the 
making of your p! 
A cay ¢ Ok Sot ot he sent you if you 
mention this publication. Write today. 
HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Everblooming 
ROSEDALE ROSES : 
Will give you flowers in abundance. 
Get your name on our list for catalog. 


Ss. G. HARRIS 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 





Box B 





TWO 
STRIKING 





. 








PRICES FOR JANUARY 
America No. 1, $3 per 100. $25 per M, No. 2, $20 per/M 
Shee Bees 3 he, ea.__ $4.00 Alice Tiplady No. 1, doz, _ ..% 
ers Sie 10.00 No, adlintl 


J. C. GROSSMAN, 


“ No 3, “ 
All extra nice clean stock. Sent postpaid. 


7.50 Gaiety, No, 1, doz._ .% 
... 6.00 Pride of Geaken Wa 1, dad” 1.50 


Wolcoftville, Ini. 


Gladiolus 
Novelties 














John Zeestraten 


GLADIOLUS GROWER 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. 


The best American and European 
varieties. 





Lene Graetz, pure white 
Deutschland, pure pink 














-Ssix 


COMMERCIAL VARIETIES OF 


GLADIOLI 


PRICE LISTS ARE GOING FAST 


Twenty: 





M. W. SMITH 
220 Chauncy St. Mansfield, Mass. 














" 
2 = 
Peonies - and - Irises 
The Cream of Varieties 
My Peonies won $47.00 cash prizes at the re- 
ice list ready. 
. America and 
other Gladiolus bulbs and bulblets to the trade. 
E. M. BUECHLY 
GREENVILLE, 


R. Route OHIO 





- 











Kemp’s Big 5 
Kemp s 22" 


bs mel —— 
Early Rewnditete 

Buttercup 
A group of superb new Glads that have come to 
stay. Every Glad grower will want and have 
them eventually. commercially wise will 
make a start with them this year, and be ready {to 
a supply the big demand that is sure to devel »p 
as they more widely and better known. 
Descriptive list free. 


J. A. KEMP (Originator) 
LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 





GLADIOLUS—Lene Graetz 


Both possess the advantage 
of German horticultural 
development. 


Both are splendid varieties 
of the first rank, of rare 





beauty and healthy growth. 

















Bound Volumes 


ees FOR SALE So 


Complete bound copies of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, II, III an¢ 
IV with indexes are still available, price 
prepaid $2.00 per volume. Volumes V 
and VI The Flower Grower are now 
ready, price $2.50 each prepaid. The: 
most complete information obtainable: 
on Gladiolus and other flower growin: | 
is contained in these bound volumes. 


MADISON COO 





Publisher CALCIUM, N.Y. 


Both multiply rapidly. 


Price for strong bulbs of 
one year’s growth given on 
application by letter. 


BERTHOLD GRAETZ 


Gladiolus Breeder 


| 249 Cachemer St. 





Cologne-Lindenthal, Germany 





January, 1921 





ALSQ LISTING OTHER NOVELTIES 
Send for one today. 


MANITOWOC, WIS. 


SPECIAL ASTER SEED CATALOG 
NOW OUT 


All Mr. Rugowski’s Own Originations 
J. K. RUGOWSKI SEED CO., 








RARE 


ORIENTAL 


From CHINA, JAPAN and PERSIA 
CATALOG 
ANTON WOHLERT, 


FLOWERING TREES 


Narberth, Penna. 








NUONUUNNOOUNAOOUSUONL 


A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 














=o AOUUEUEUELNDOEUEUE 
== CHOICE GLADIOLUS 
Per doz. Per 100 
Autumn Queen, 1%” up-______.-----.-.- $1.50 $10.00 
Norma Dee Childs, ia flower, deli- 
cate white penciled with rose, sulphur 
al a cine 10.00 
Mrs. Watt, m4 yy wine i acdawihty 1.00 7.00 
Size % to 1 rae 00 per 1000 
ell tlie ae 5.00 
8 2S SEL aa 1.00 5.00 


Postpaid,-per doz. 
RALPH BENJAMIN, 


Calverton, L. 


I. 








F Pecsdes and Iris 


All the newest European and American in- 
troductions. 

Highest awards from American Peony and 
American Iris Societies in 19. 


Movilla Gardens Haverford, Penna. 

















The Dahlia Farm 


East Moriches, L. I., N.Y. 
Every worth while Dahlia and Gladiolus 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 














CHAS. S. SHELDON 


Shady Shore Gardens 
OSWEGO, N.Y. 


Gladiolus and Narcissus 

















for $15.00 postpaid. 


Write for list of small bulbs and 
cormels. 


Arthur C. Perrin 


1112N.E. 18th St. PORTLAND, OREGON 





Gladiolus List in January. 

< 
Evelyn Kirtland Herada 
Gretchen Zang Bertrex 
Pink Perfection Loveliness 
Lily Lehman 
Size up to 4 in. 100 for $1.70. 1000 
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Some January Bargains— 


IN GLADIOLI 
(Offer good only until Feb. 1st) 











Each 

Conspicuous—The new blue___-__.....-- .20 
Crystal White—Florist’s delight .__._____ 12 
iolland Giant—Big new pink SC 

Lilywhite—W onderful new white_____-_- 40 
Orange Glory—Kunderd’s_____.___-.-__- 40 
Prince of Wales—Salmon, Seenty....... 12 
1910 Rose—Early rose-pink_-_._..._..._-. - 12 
a — rv! cach, Is la », postpaid, $1.50. 

pas en times e of on 
Send or booklet “The Gladiolus Beautiful.” 


ree. 
HOWARD M. GILLET 
Box F Lebanon Springs, N.Y. 


DERBY GARDENS 
Gladioli and Narcissi 


Buy from the Grower All home grown stock 


Mrs. A. C. Beal, Maiize, Halley and Chicago 
bd sad early money makers. Also America, 
Princeps, May, |. Buchanan paeher King, 
Mrs. Beecher. "psenchinyensl Coiumbia, Mrs. 
Pendleton, Ida V an, Pacha, J. . Dieulafoy and 


many others. ist. 
Narcissus — Trumpet oom April 
bloomer, 60c per doz.,, $2.75 per 100, postpaid. 
py ying A, 60c per doz., 
per postpaid 
Small sizes of above kinds for naturalizing, 
$1.00 per 100, postpaid. 


John H. Uimpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 








Ill 








Describing 100 choice plain petaled and miffied 
varieties of Gladioli is now ready. Every reader 
of The Flower Grower should have a «opy. 
Wholesale list of all sizes and bulblets to those 


who buy in quantity. 
ALFRED OESTERLING, Gladiolus Grower 
BUTLER, PA. 


Star Route 


MY NEW CATALOG | 














IRISES, PEONIES, GLADIOL! 


IMPORTERS AND GROWERS OF 
CHOICE VARIETIES 
600 VARIETIES OF IRISES. CATALOG FREE. 
RAINBOW GARDENS 
801-2 Commerce Bidg. ST.PAUL, MINN. 





Paul Greenwood & Son 


FULTON, N.Y. 


Gladiolus Specialists 


We have no bulbs for sale at present. ‘Will 
give prices on our surplus stock later 








, 
Vaughan’s Seed Store 
Gladiolus S jalis 
100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 
ASK FOR OR PRICE LIST 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















20 ACRES OF IRIS 
To choose from 
Send for our wholesale or retail 
catalogue. 
~~ Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y. 


a 








PLANTING STOCK 


Of nearly all of the standard commercial 
varieties and some of the best new things. 
Sizes mostly % to % in. and % in. to ‘) im. 
Also bulblets for sale. Write me for quota- 
tions, stating quantity you can use. 


Robert R. Walker, Mansfield, Minss. 











Jacob D. Spiegel 


Gladiolus Grower 
Norma, New Jersey 














WANTED--Plants of 


IRIS—-LENT A. WILLIAMSON 


STATE NUMBER AND PRICE 


H. F. CHASE 


ANDOVER, MASS. 











NOW Is the Time to Sow 


CALIFORNIA IRIS 


Seed on this coast. Plant liberally of these beau- 
tiful native ies. A, variety of delicate colors: 
Cream, yellow, mauve, blue, purple, etc. e offer 
six varieties true to name at ‘per pkt. or six 
for $1.00. 

Many other Irises may still be planted here. 
The Dean Iris Gardens, Moneta, Calif. 











PLANTING STOCK 


America, Panama, Peace, Prince of Wales. 
rite for prices on this stock. 
GLADIOLUS SEED 


Carefully hand pollenized from good parent vari- 
aaent rare primulinus and ruffled 25¢ 
per trade package. Have you a copy of our list? 


GLADWOOD GARDENS, Copemish, Mich. 














Fred W. Baumgras 
Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
423 Pearl St. Lansing, Mich. 


E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 



















Gladiolus Bulbs 














N. A. HALLAUER 
Ontario, N.Y. 
GROWER OF CHOICE 


Gladioli, Dahlias, Peonies, Irises 


Wholesale and retail. Write for catalog and prices 














W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


Angola, Ind. 





504 South College St. 





All first size. Nice stock. 


= Per Per 


100 1000 

Posteaid Here Here 
America __..._.... .50 $3.00 $22.50 
Francis King-_.__. .50 3.00 22.50 
Se 50 3.00 22.50 


Mixed, mostly 
named kinds..__ .50 2.75 20.00 


If interested in large quantity mixed 


Gladiolus, 14% in. and up, ask for 
prices. 


TAIT BROS. CO., 


Brunswick, Ga. 




















Peonies Narcissi Tulips 
ARE ALL ABOARD FOR FALL 
OF 1921 AT THE 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
CARTERVILLE, MO. 














JOHN J. PROUTY 


BALDWINSVILLE, N.Y. 


Grower of Choice Glaidioli 


Retail only. - Catalog issued 














GLADIOLUS PLANTING STOCK 


Mrs. Pendleton, Panama, Niagara, 
Anna Wigman, Scarsdale, War, liulot, 
Dieulafoy and others. Write for list. 


FRANKLIN BENNER 
508 Nerthwestern Bank Bid’g Minneapolis. Minn. 








Gladiolus 


Christine t1. Helway 


Early Flowering 
(Seedling—Kelway & Son, Langport. Eng.) 
Large wide open flower on long 
spike. Soft pink shading deeper 
to shell pink on edge of petals. 
Canary yellow ‘throat. Strong 
grower, rapid multiplier. First 
size bulbs and planting stock for 

sale. Also 
Mrs. Watt, Crimson Glow, Lily- 
white, Prince of Wales 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


Homer F. Chase 
WILTON, - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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L. J. GERMANN 


Wahnfried Gardens Van Wert, 0. 
Finest high 





i grade Peonies grown. 
Fine standard Gladiolus, Phlox and 
Iris. Let me know your wants. 
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Fuller’s Gladiolus Farm } 


GROWERS OF CHOICE 


GLADIOLI { 
Wholesale or Retail List of over 50 warieties 
on request. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
R. F. D. No. 9 BOX 211 A 


—oooooewoeweweweweweeeweee 


7 


The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


ORIGINATORS OF FINE HYBRID IRISES 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN IRIs SOCIETY 
Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 


Wellesley Farms, 95, Massachusetts 














Peony Specialists 


FOR FIFTY YEARS 


T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 
(Cherry Hill Nurseries) 


West Newbury, Massachusetts 


Frank R. Sawyer 


Gladiolus Grower 


Fairoak Farm 





Mansfield, Mass, 

















PLANT NAMES and their meanings is 
the title of a series now being published in 
AMERICAN BOTANIST 
where a multitude of other things interesting to 
plant students also appears. 
$1.50 a year 


QUARTERLY. 
copy, 25 cents. 
Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Ml. 







































The Strong Twenty 
Price lists of 20 strongest and most 


vigorous Gladioli, Irises and Dahlias 
mailed free to all applicants. 


HENRY C. ECKERT, — Belleville, Ill. 




















| THE GRINNELL NURSERY 


Grinnell, lowa 


Growers of Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Cannas 
and Gladioli. 


t= Let us know your wants. “@j 


























in American 
soahine the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
A HORTICULTURAL DiI 

















Our sales this Fall have far exceeded our most sanguine 
expeciations and (with the exception of one man who re- 
fused to pay the express charges because the goods were 
teo heavy) everybody seems to be pleased. 
We are now busy preparing for a still larger business next vear 
and would be pleased to send you our modest little price list. 


GEO. N. SMITH, 





Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








||_ Published monthly. Subscription, $2.00 a year. 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 











Are you a member of the 
American Gladiolus Society? 


and studying 


the pleasure enjoyed by others? 


your subscription begin at once. 








Now is the time to join. All members receive a year’s 
subscription to The Flower Grower and are entitled to 
all the Cornell bulletins on Gladioli, if they want them. 


All our members enjoy attending the annual shows 
and meeting other enthusiastic growers like them- 
selves. They derive pleasure and profit from reading 
our excellent journal and the bulletins. 
As a lover and cultivator of this most beautiful flower 
of the garden, why should you not avail yourself of 


Send your annual dues, two dollars, to the Secretary, 
A.C. Beal, 212 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, N.Y., and have 

















Beacon 22a ist: 


STANLEY THORPE, - 


Stanthorp Farm Gladioli— 


A NEW ot Rp ngewe ming 


ork. 50c each. 
Sheitied adiuiher far éoke Oley. Send for list of the best varieties. 


Medway, R. D., Mass. 


$5.00 dozen. 


drawings. 








MRS. WM. CRAWFORD, “\en2 bd. Am. 








Cherry Hill $25.00, and Brand’s Magnificent $25.0 $25.00; the two combined for 
$40.00. Good strong 


PEON The red varieties seem tobe in greatest demand 

since the war. Wecan furnish up to April 15, 1921, 
the following reds: 
Longfellow ___- --$10.00 Grover Cleveland________.__- $ 2.50 : 
Governor Morton___________- 8.00 M ur -- 58 are given. 
Kari R eS 5.00 + koe 

- Se a 10.00 

The four for $20.00 The four for $20.00 





La Porte, Ind. 








‘The Gladiolus for Profit” 


This valuable new book for Gladiolus enthusiasts is at last off 
the press (Asbestos paper would be needed to say here what 
I think about certain printers.) 

If through any mischance you have not yet received the copy 
ordered please advise me at once. 


This book will show you the way to the HIGHEST 
POSSIBLE YIELD IN BULBS, FLOWERS and 
DOLLARS per SQUARE FOOT of space. 


Some STRAIGHT, POIGNANT and UNADULTERATED re- 
marks on a great number of present day varieties are given 
together with a list of MOST PROFITABLE ones to grow. 
Yes and there is a HOT TIP on a NEW EARLY WHITE 
that I will stake my bets on, will be a BONANZA to those 
who get stock early. 

I did not originate it, do not control the stock, have only a little 
myself and would not sell what I have, so am not boosti 
myself. Earlier than Halley, twice as large as Chicago White, 
a pure white and a winner if there ever was one. 

This book is written without fear or favor and the growing 
plans outlined therein are not the vagaries of a fireside 
dreamer, but have been in ACTUAL operation at my nurseries 
for four years past, the last two years EXCLUSIVELY. 
Eleven actual photographic illustrations besides explanatory 


SPECIAL NOTICE—Owing to many requests received 
before book was on the press I added a special chapter on 
Dahlias, as a rotation crop with Gladioli. 
for profitable growing, cultivation, packing and shipping of 
flowers and all details necessary to their culture for profit 


Hunt up a dollar bill right away and send it for your copy 
before the edition is exhausted. 


RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 


WALLED LAKE 


ing for 


Variety selection 


OAKLAND CO. MICHIGAN 
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A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 








RUFFLED PRIMULINUS HYBRID—(Exact size) 


not to “Sport, 
or “Law,” (?). 


The Originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus 
and of by far the finest collection of 
Gladioli in the world. Thirty years in 
originating and perfecting the Ruffled 
Gladiolus, something never known in 
the Gladiolus before. (This is the strain 
from which more recent breeders are 
also producing Ruffled varieties.) Even 
today no other originator can list a col- 
lection of Ruffled varieties in the Prim- 
ulinus class, as have been offered in my 
catalogs for some years. 

f Whom would you consider as best 

| fitted to produce the best, the copier, or 
the originator with the advantage of 
time, the secret of how the new type was 
produced, and thirty years’ accumulation 
of aimost endless forms, colors, tints and 
types to improve from? I would here 
repeat some paragraphs from my 1920 
booklet, Page 6: “The results were com- 
bined with certain species which, I had 
learned from experiments, would produce 
atendency to develop the Ruffled Forms. 
* * * With a knowledge gained from an 
experience of many years, and the secret 
of the origin of the Ruffied Gladiolus, and 
a resultant collection of vast extent, my 
friends can be certain of being able in the 


future to secure from me results unequaled by any other grower of these types in the world, regardless of 
prices.” By referring to Prof. Bailey’s wonderful “Cyclopedia of Horticulture” you will find Gladiolus Species, 
(so-called ), “Crispiflorous” described as having “crisped or wavy petals.” In Allen’s “Bulbs and Tuberous 
Rooted Plants,” Gladiolus Species “Cuspidatus” as “undulation of petals;” and Gladiclus Species “Undulatus” 
as “wavy.” Childs in “The Gladiolus” says of the Gladiolus Species “Fasciatus,” “the petals have waved 
margins.” Other botanical authorities mention the wavy features of the petals of still others of the species. 
and I would call the reader’s attention to the fact of Species Primulinus having this feature to a slight ex- 
tent, showing more at times than others. This explains why Species Primulinus crossed with “Kunderdii,” 
(Ruffied), are so different from other strains of Primulinus Hybrids. I have not seen any writer on 
Primulinus Species mention its slightly waved petals before. I may some day tell the story of the specific 
methods which I followed to produce the wonderful type of “Ruffled Gladi- 
olus” but (for apparent reasons of self protection), the above will suffice for 
the present, to prove that the RufHled Character is due to Natural causes, and 
Chance,” or some “hocus-pocus” act, nor any new method 
Nature is governed by law, (and it may be “Almighty” or 
“intelligent” ), but not by accident nor chance. 


From whom would you expect the best, the originator, who has spent thirty years 
in perfecting an idea original with him, or a copier with five to ten years of experience 
with material drawn from the original? 





“Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery.” The 





Hon. W. H. Phipps, of Paulding, Ohio, has written a lengthy article for THE FLOWER 
GROWER, on his visit to our fields, from which I quote the concluding paragraph: 
“Paulding, Ohio, August 3ist, 1920—A. E. Kunderd has made it the work of his life, 
having devoted the past thirty years to making the Gladiolus what we know it to be 
today. It is now a beautiful flower, but from what we saw in this field we are inclined to 
say, that what is now considered fine will be discarded and cast among the rubbish.” 
See also the beautiful testimonial of Ex. Secy. Youell of The American Gladiolus Society, 
and one of the oldest and best informed men of his time on The Giadiolus, on page 41 of 
my 1921 catalog. Mr. Youell’s father of Great Yarmouth, England, was one of the intro- 
ducers of “Brenchleyensis,” one of the famous varieties of the Gandavensis family of 
Gladioli, originated by Louis Van Houtti of Ghent, Belgium. 

Our new introductions for 1921, offered in our free catalog, are priced on a consist- 
ent basis of values and not on aridicuJous one, and will easily surpass by far any similar 
list, regardless of extravagant prices. Only a few of our prices (on varieties which were 
offered too cheaply) have been slightly advanced, as I have tried to hold to pre-war 
prices, and no variety has been priced on a basis of war time conditions. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR PATRONAGE AND YOU NEED OUR GLADIOLI 


Originator of The Raffled Giedinies A. E. KUNDERD 
their Ruffled petals. 


- Goshen, Ind. . U.S. A. 





GLADIOLUS-—Crinkles 
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Healthy young stock 
of New 


ladioli for Propagating 


OFFERED BY 


J. HEEMSKERK 


Raiser of Narcissi and Gladioli 


Care P. Van Deursen Sassenheim, Holland 





GENTLEMEN : 

We herewith take pleasure in calling your attention to 
the following small list of new Gladioli. Of course there 
are a lot more of valuable Gladioli but with a view to 
Quarantine 37 we have carefully selected only those varieties 
which are fully worthy to be introduced in Your country 
and each of them will improve the value of Your collection. 

5% discount for cash with order is allowed, otherwise 
with good references on three months’ terms. Prices are 
f.o. b. WASHINGTON. Hundred at thousand price. 








GLADIOLUS-LE MARECHAL FOCH 


PER 1000 Upto" 43" gi" 
Brilliant—Very early brilliant red, healthy grower. Everything on this Gladiolus is healthy and 


vigorous. It is sure to become a leader on the wholesale market. If ordering don’t leave 

ee eo Od poaGieebedisaccinssweamecsecapicasbasean $10.00 $20.00 $30.00 
Brilliant Star—Very large flowers of brilliant orange red (limited stock).._............___._- 20.00" 40.00 60.00 
Catharina—Light blue with dark blue centre_____...-._.----------------------------------- 16.00 25.00 35.00 
Duchess of Wellington—The giant amongst the giant Gladioli, with large white flowers. 

Sa ee ek eda ah Ndi a dade cabadessanodawacn scasceme 20.00 30.00 50.00 
Electric—Lilac blue, sometimes with slight reddish stripes. Very distinct._.............__-_-- 10.00 15.00 25.00 
hes iden pewennncncandsncddacnansiahcbnacnawcnenecssuc 10.00 15.00 20.00 
Haubenstaufer—Milk white with a carmine biotch. Much like Willy Wigman but much 

i le Bik Chee iat ne aie piri a doulnntined ami bunitadawdbccuais 7.00 10.00 15.00 
I I at oo ee cee eedecccencddccceaacces 5.00 8.00 10.00 
L’Immaculee—One of the best pure whites.___.._.-_____---__------------ ee 5.00 8.00 11.00 
en din nctintnit dae ctatendinamn niesthhindeip tina mena eoes be 5.00 8.00 11.00 
Le Marechal Foch—The best Novelty. Earliest, largest and purest rose Gladiolus. Healthy 

and strong grower. Very prolific. We are handling the chief stock and can select the best 

oe eee Cea eee ae Sk Sass Lae atidicesedubbbcaiadeeaasad 30.00 50.00 75.00 
Red Canma-—A fine blood red. Very prolific____......___--_.------------------------------ 10.00 15.00 22.00 
Rev. Ewbank—Light blue with dark blue centre_________--___---_------ ee 20.00 30.00 45.00 
Rubini—Large flowers of glowing orange scarlet. Very early. Extra novelty___........._._- 80.00 100.00 150.00 
Odin—Very valuable novelty with large salmon spikes and carmine blotch. Very early_...___- 30.00 40.00 60.00 
Vesuvius—Magnificent dark blood red self color. Give it a trial. It will satisfy you__.._____- 10.00 20.00 30.00 
White Giant—The white market Gladiolus_______._....---------------- eee 5.00 7.00 11.00 


Primulinus Hybrids—A strain containing all the beautiful colors of this beautiful new race 3.00 5.00 7.00 
Parliament—A late flowering variety of fresh salmon rose. Very strong plant. No more 
a a Od a een boca neackewesllbsdvannchdaeanaad 1-1%” 30.00 1%-2%"” 50.00 





Ask the Federal Horticultural Board, Washington, D. C., for necessary import license. These Gladioli for propa- 
gating are duty free. In -emitting please send bank check and not postal money orders, the last being paid at 
very low exchange. 
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THE BRAND PEONIES 


We have dug and now hold in our Immense 
Frost Proof Storage Building for the spring 
trade an almost complete line of Peony rocts. 
Orders for Peony roots can be filled by us at any 
time during the winter. Peonies carried through 
the winter dormant in storage as we carry them 
are as safely planted in the spring as in September 
and save you a half year’s growth on your plants 
over next September planting. 

Send for list of varieties heid for Spring sales. 


Brand Nursery Company 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 














Announcement--- 


The King of Commerce—A seedling Dahlia of the year 1914, 
awarded a Certificate of Merit by the American Dahiia Society, 
Sept. 1920, will be disseminated Spring 1921. Orders taken 
now at $5.00 per division, $50.00 per dozen. 


Atriumph in the Dahlia world. ba Something you have been looking for and 
not found until now—a perfect Dah 


Shape—True decorative, straight, strong petals. @ Color—A rich tango, 
beautifull: lighted old gold and or: iridescent under artificial or day- 
iP rceali per w drops petals, if left lant will faaliy 
_ firm, never wilts or on wil 

dry up. @ 18 to 48 it es lo , clean, strong and , with flowers 





freely, height 5 ft. Entirel insect ravages or mildew. Strong 
ber growth. w--. dy to lat withor 
mission. 4 976 varieties of Dahlias (the finest) grown. 


E. L. KUNZMAN, - NEW ALBANY, IND. 














L 





Are you interested 
in Peonies 


? 


I will be glad to mail you 
“The Story of ‘Fubilee,” 
20 page booklet filled with 
pictures of prize winning 
Peonies. 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ 
South Washington St. VAN WERT, OHIO 








The Voice of the People 


The voice of the people has been heard again concerning 
my efforts to make some sense out of the Iris situation. The 
following unsolicited testimonial is selected for publication 

use it comes from one who is qualified to judge. 








The Handwriting on the Wall 


DEAR Mr. GROSCHNER: 

“I certainly appreciate your honest and praiseworthy 
efforts to weed out varieties that are so inferior that they 
should not be grown or sold any longer. The same is 
true of the Peony and other plants. It is up to the 
nurserymen to do this, for the blame rests with them. 
There is an obligation that the various fiower societies 
assume when they collect their annual dues from their 
members, to give them all the information at their com- 
mand and help them to be successful with their special 
flowers. But, here is where the commercial grower 
dominates the situation and keeps going so that he may 
not lose on varieties that are not worth growing. You 
are surely the pioneer in going after the truth in this 
matter and have the best wishes of all the amateur, if 
not the professional flower and plant grower. I am a 
member of the A. 1. S., A. R. S. and A. P. S. and would 
rise up and call blessed the man who would stand up in 
the business and other sessions of the fiower societies 
and ‘go after them proper’ in attempting to reduce the 
—- of varieties to the very shortest list of the very 

oO —— 











Such words of vas seem too much, but I hope my 
efforts have earned such commendation. It is proof positive 
that “honesty is the best policy” and is its own reward. 
Not knowing that my good Iowa friend was an Iris grower 
my Iris catalogue was sent to him free and he remitted for 
it, and a doliar for “The Unvarnished Truth.” I wonder 
what my friend would have said if he knew that of all the 
Iris growers I am the least able to afford to discard Irises by 
the wholesale and must hustle for a living. 





THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH 


As its name implies, it will give the real truth con- 
cerning many of the Irises that have been introduced up 
to this date. The same frankness and candor that char- 
acterized the plain descriptions in my Iris catalog, and 
which have evoked words of praise, will be repeated in 
this booklet... The price is $1.00, which includes a free 
copy of the most illuminating Iris catalog of today. Tue 
UNVARNISHED TRUTH is now in the hands of the printer 
and its early completion is promised. 


SPECI AL = — contemplate ordering Irises 


y catalogue next spring should 
write for the i price ist Some varieties are sold 
out in large sizes and prices of most varieties have been 
revised; but there are more downward revisions than up- 
ward. The prices of some varieties have been shot to 
pieces. 














25c and Worth It 


I know that all other Iris are sent free and I know what 
you get. The finest mediocre, and fake varieties are all listed to- 
gether and you are just as liable to select the fake, mediocre or 
varieties as the finest. It is not so with the “Most Illuminating” Iris 
catalog. The very finest are listed in my “Master List,” while those that 


odd are listed where they belong in the “odd list.” My bargain 
list has varieties that usually sell as high as $5.00, but the prices have 
been cut in two and “then some.” 


Something for Nothing 
The following varieties will be closed out and there are not enough to 
list; so they will be given free for the osking, as long as the supply lasts 
with all orders received during January. This offer is in addition to the 
cash discount and tis offer. But to be sure of getting them it would 
be prudence indeed to to speed up your order. Rose Unique, Gagus, Per- 
fection and Cordelia. 


H. W. GROSCHNER 


Landscape Gardener and Horticulturist 
Specialist Grower of fine and extra fine Irises, Peonies 
and Hardy Chrysan ums 


them’ 
NAPOLEON, - CHIO 
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Bindi didi die dni in 


PE IRISES 
Our Specialty 


We will replace with three every 
a blooming untrue to descrip- 





Send — name for our next 
fall price |: 


' Peterson Nursery 
1032 Stock Exchange Bidg., 
Chicago, - Mlinois 






















Buy Now 


Crackerjack_______- 40 

Velvet King ______- 85 60 50 
Independence __.___ -70 50 50 

Chicago White_-_ 1.25 65 60 

ve White King _______- 2.75 2.00 1.75 
Schwaben _________- 2.25 1.25 

A discount of 5% on orders $10.00 or more. All of 


my stock is true to name and free from disease. 


G, CHESTER GRACE, Bade ied Rus fem 
104 Marcy Ave. East Orange, N. J. 





Money...... 
























Puyallup Iris Gardens | 


WE GROW ALL OF THE CHOICEST FLEUR DE LIS’* 
Our mild and moist climate is particularly well adapted for growing strong 
and healthy roots. No Iris disease here. 
If interested send for our price list, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
a#@ FALL IS THE BEST TIME FOR PLANTING “@} 


Oo. M. PUDOR, Iris Specialist, Puyallup, Wash. 











THE SUPERB 


Mrs. 
Doctor 
Norton 


Grown and sold by us is still obtainable. 


¥ in. and up, per 1000------------- $200.00 
% in. up, per 1000------------------ 


Fine healthy true stock. 





Unless we know your credit is good send 
cash or reference. 


WHO.ESALE 
GROWERS OF 


“Extristrong 
“nn” Gladiolus Bulbs 

























Gladvista Gardens Gladioli 


“EXTRA QUALITY” Young Bulbs 


Some wonderful “Glads” bulblet grown bulbs if wanted with exceptions 








marked (*). All true to label. 
1 Golden Measure__--_- 1% in. $3.50 f° ae 1% in. $ .15 
Eee 1% in. 3.50 1 Prince of Wales_____-- Min. .15 
*1 Diener’s White_____ -___ 2in. 3.00 0” Sere 1% in. 15 
» | Ee 1% in. 1.00 1 Alice Tiplady -___.---- %¥in. .25 
*1 Mrs. Dr. Norton_____- 1%in. .75 if *) aia %¥in. 25 
*1 Crimson Glow_______- in. 50 *1 Red Emperor EES LE 1%in. .25 
1 White Giant ____....- Ee ee Es 1%in. .10 
1 Lilywhite ............_ l%in. 40 *1 Ev. Kirtland___-_____- 1%in. .20 


5 bulbs of a variety, at the price of 4, repel. This entire superb opection 
list value $13.45, prepaid for $12.00. To introduce our “Extra Quality” Gladi- 
one to new trade, we will send prepaid (3) bulbs Lilywhite, 1% in. deep, con- 

bulb! eek pune stock for $1.00. We still have a tor of bulblets, plant- 
9 sizes young bulbs, in most of the above and other standard varieties, 
but they are going fast. Prices moderate. 


FRED C. HORNBERGER, 4 $ Hamburg, N.Y. 




























I AM SORRY (0 say that 
A BAD BLUNDER 


was made in the pointing < of my advertisement in the December number of 
The Flower Grower. ice of FLORA was printed “.15” when it should 
have been “.50”._ What made it worse was that I had dwelt nage the s; \- 
price | would quote on this v alate. Please note that the price of FLO 

cents each or dozen. is is a low price. Last season one 
firm advertised it at $2.00 pe: bulb and ——- at 75 cents. My catalogue, 
with the Supplement, is now ready. ‘w prices to the trade on stan ard 
varieties in planting sizes and bulblets (cormels.) 


Special Offer ( 


P WILL SEND ONE EACH Blue Say 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR ( Pans eanran 


POSTPAID 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF, - 








ss PSR = 
en Wedding- 














Independence, lowa 











GLADIOLI 


MISS HELEN FRANKLIN (Kunderd) 


First prize at New York, 1917, for New Ruffled. Silver Medal at Boston 
Horticultural Society, 1918. First Prize in Open Class ‘4 Six Spikes, Boston 
Horticultural Show, 1918. Numerous Awards of Merit. 





A new and exceptional variety of the ruffled 
type which has been the sensation of the year as 
its merits have been recognized by the leading 
authorities on Gladioli. Its color is of pure white 
with violet markings on the lower petals. Vigorous, 
with a tall straight spike averaging from 6 to 10 
open flowers at one time to the stem. 

This variety is highly recommended for com- 
mercial purposes as it is one of the earliest grown. 


Prices quoted f. o. b. Melrose 


Mi gy i Ang 2 re ae % pe %to in. & 4 
%in. under 
$20.00 $15.00 $12.50 $10.00 $7.50 $4.00 $5.55 
1000 ____- 180.00 135.00 100.00 980.00 60.00 35.00 20.00 
Melrose Mixture (mostly named sorts) 
_ ee 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 -75 50 
ee 22.50 17.50 12.00 8.50 6.00 3.50 1.00 


Special quotations on new and rare introductions. 
TERMS CASH 
10 per cent. discount for cash orders for November delivery only. 
Thomas Cogger 


229 Laurel St. Melrose, Mass. 
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or oR aoam 
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We are large growers of Lone Elm Speciais 


Gladioli au the standard kinds 











COLLECTION A—3 Baron Hulot, 3 Empress of 
India, 3 Panama, 3 Mrs. F. Pendleton, 3 Schwa- 
ben, 3 War and 3 Yellow Hammer. Aill properly 
labeled and sent postpaid for one dollar. 

COLLECTION B—One dozen each of America, 
Mrs. Francis King and Augusta, sent postpaid 
for one dollar. 


J. W. SEILER CO. 
R. F.D.1 Ravenna, Ohio | 


“Peonies for Pleasure” Retail 
“Peonies for Profit” Wholesale 











Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; write 
for it today. 


THE GOOD & REESE Co. 


The Largest Rose Growers in the World 


THIS 


SPECIAL Hs. 


AMERICA— 4-34 inch diameter, $5.00 per 1000 


Can still supply planting stock (small bulbs) of THE BIG 4 
Evelyn Kirtland, Herada, Bertrex and Gretchen Zang 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


JOE COLEMAN _sCleveland Road 























SUEUR | 


UU 


" CLEVELAND OAD 


RAVENNA OHIO 

















Ravenna, Ohio 











Gladioli for Sale 


Bulbs 134 inch up---Prices per Doz., postpaid 
ATT Gieeee................ $1.00 





ALICE TIPLADY ................. 3.50 
m BOUQUET D’OR._...............- ‘30 
CHIEF OSHKOSH.................. 1.00 
ation arms, inc. CHICAGO WHITE .....-.---.--.-- ‘50 
? DOROTHY McKIBBIN_._____----- 3.50 
Re hil 50 
Gladieles and Dablia Specialists ee — 
aa es 50 
a 1'00 
a ee 150 
Bent Harbor Mi h. MRS. F. PENDLETON... 1.00 
on » MMIC es "5 
MARY FENNELL...........____-- 150 
MASTER WEITZE................ .60 
ee "5 
PRINCE OF WALES.---————--_--- 150 
Catalogue upo est PINK PERFECTION............... 
2 epee rege eS 5 
ee 100 
SEAFOAM..--2--= o-oo. 250 
a ee 1.00 
PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS ~~~ 50 


Special prices quoted on large quantities. 
No bulblets to offer this season. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 


WICHERT, - - ILLINOIS 
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More Varieties of Gladioli Ask for our 
than Any Other Grower Shows | | PRICE LIST 
Yes, to the best of my knowledge, that’s true— 
the largest list ever published. My i921 catalog on 


describes 
New and Old Ruffled Gladioli 
New and Old Plain-petaied sorts 
New and Old Primulinus varieties 











The “Four Glorys”—white, orange, purple and 
rose—are pictured in a superb plate which shows 
them in natural colors. 


GLADIOLI 





In addition to this great list 
of Gladioli, I have Phloxes, 
Delphiniums, Irises, and a 


~ or 


Flower Seeds, both annual 
and perennial, grown here on 
GoodHold Farm, are also in- 


host of hardy plants. cluded in this 1921 Catalog. 


i Send today for a copy of this remarkable book | 
of Gladioli, Perennials and Seeds. | 


Ralph E. Huntington 
Bc 214 


MENTOR, OHIO | 


LOUISE 


We have a large number of unsolicited testimonials as to 
the high quality of Louise. Here are a couple: 


Mrs. Ralph H. Peterson of Piqua, Chio., writes: “I want to thank you for 
the bulbs you sent as they certainly were a pleasant surprise when they 
bloomed, especially Louise, which is a beauty, and the blooms kept so long.” 


G. D. Mastin, Plainville, Conn., says: “Of the twenty-seven hundred 
Gladioli I set last spring and many of the latest there was none more refined 
and dainty than Louise.” 


P. VOS & SON 


“Gladiolus Specialists” 
P. O. BOX 77 


Mount Clemens, - 








Mich. 















































PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 


Louise Golden Measure 
The Great Yellow 
1% in. up, each.____.------ $ 1.00 1¥ in, up, each______.______ $4.00 
¥% to 1in., per 100________- 30.00 1 in., Ae RE 3.00 
NS gl 20.00 % in., ag ee aE 1.50 
eh, "- chesexene 15.00 % in., 5, EP 1.25 


A card will bring you a list and picture of Louise. 


M. F. Wright & Daughter 


STURGIS, MICH. 





GLADIOLUS—LOUISE 





























1921 
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e P the best— 
LE MARECHAL FOCH | | si8i.J2° | Mouser 
Sriril err mH. Bire 
This variety secured a Ist class certificate —_— a 
in Haarlem on August ; —— 
th, 1919 Gladioli for Sale ae 
Its color isa shade brighter than America, flowers ee w 508 
twice as args sa Amerea ands habit of | || ioe Cte tons ce ~~ 
growth is like erica. It is as early as a Se ee ee ee ’ 
and a rapid multiplier. We think this variety } || 200 Dimers Mined 800 
the best yet introduced, and it will become a Wet ok ___________.........-----. 6.00 


standard variety in the future, because it has all 
the qualities for it. 

The delicate S « y color; the very early time of 
flowering, and its great growing qualities (every 
— germinates), e it an acknowledged 
eader 


Price of young bulbs for propa aeae a bulbs 
for $10.00, 1,000 bulbs for $90. 


Cash with order. Stock is very Eh ase. 


Ask the Federal Horticultural Board, Washing- 
ton, D.C., for an import license for this avai 


P. Hopman & Sons 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Hillegom - - - #£=Holland 


Send your name for our list of fancy varieties. 


























CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Long Island 


LILACS—PEONIES—IRIS—PHLOX 


Fine Lilacs on their own roots, splendid kinds 
4 ft. to 44 ft. Our selection. 


12 for $15.00 100 for $100.00 


T. A. Havemeyer Albert Ladohny, Mgr. 
NO CATALOGUE 


New York 























A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio 





EVELYN KIRTLAND 
Note Speteation a measuring length 


with yardstick, 
of the Gladiolus named for her. 


Elm Hill Gladioli 








GROWERS OF 


Evelyn Kirtland, 
Herada, Bertrex 


And other Austin originations 


Gretchen Zang, 








AMERICA--11{ in. and under, also bulblets. Ask for special 
prices. Send for our list. 
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Special Prices Mantorville 





TO INTRODUCE OUR QUALITY GLADIOLUS BULBS A yellow ruffled Gladiolus. Not so ruffled as 
some, a a ls _— yellow. ae -— nonay 

15 America __._____- 13” 50c 16 Mrs. Francis King, 13” 50c pure yellow while others are tinted pin UIDs 

16 Augusta ____. ___- 13’ 50c ~— 8 Pink Perfection ~1f” 50c 13 in. and up $2.00 per doz., 1 to 14 in. $1.50 per doz., 

20 Anna Wigman__-__1}” 50c 8 Pendleton. -._...14” 50c sent prepaid. 

16 Early Pink _------ 14” 50c 10 Panama ---_-_----- 1)” 50c 

hig cenkencn nates 14” 50c 16 ee ee it = THE GLADIOLUS 

13 Hohenstauffen ___14” 50c 18 Princepine _------ 1 Oc 

3 eee .._....-.. 13” 50c 10 Schwaben_------- 13” 50c W ry 

16 Lucretia ________- 14” 50c 12 Willie Wigman___19” 50c Mrs. © EF. F er 

10 Monmouth ---- --- 12” 50c 20 Victory -----.--.. 13” 50c Bulbs 14 in. and up $6.00 per 100, 1 to 14 in. $5.00 

Postpaid in zones 1, 2, 3, 4.and 5. 5c a doz. extra in zones 6, 7 and 8. per 100, ? to 1 in. $4.00 per 100, not sent prepaid. 


H. M. BARRETT & SON =- CRANBURY, N. J. SPECIAL DISCOUNT 





Fryer’s New Iris 











HAVE YOU SEEN A. E. Kunderd, 80c each, $7.00 per 10 
7 Clarence Wedge, $1.00 each, $9.00 per 10 
SUMMER W. E. Christman, $1.00 each, $9.00 per 10 
52 One each for $2.00, five each $10.00, ten each 


This Gladiolus has large wide open flowers of a rich 
magenta color with lighter mottled throat. While not a color $19.00. These are mostly double divisions. They 


to become a leader commercially makes a very attractive ad- — om ee heeled in sand, and can be sent as early 
dition to the garden because of its distinctly unique color. as desir 
A very good multiplier. Our bulbs are all fresh two year Last season I sent 100 Irises to a party in New 
old stock. Zealand, and he had such good success with them that 
Quality Lia TE PR 0 Dee ioe he ordered 200 this season. 
‘ — ss So et ee ee ee 
elites ~hoxremememnwere At I am sold out of Delphinium. 


Price list =} all leading varieties on request. 


G. D. BLACK & SON | WILLIS E. FRYER 





































Albert Lea, Independence, Mantorville, Minn., U.S. A. 
Minn. lowa 

, a e_.®@ 

= GROWERS =3 

















Here is your chance to start in on two of the best: varieties 
ever produced 


Golden Measure 


The great incomparable, true golden yellow. 
Bulbiets $18.00 per 100; $160.00 per 1000 


Maine 


Buds very pale cream yellow, turning into pure white when in full bloom. 
Most exquisite form, most delicate flower ever brought on the market. 
Each $3.50 $3.00 $2.50 $2.00 $1.75 $1.40 
Bulblets per 100 $15.00 Per 1000 $125.00 


UNITED BULB CO. 


Growers of the Choicest Varieties of Glads 


MT. CLEMENS - - - MICHIGAN 
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New Colors 


Nothing is more beautiful than he Gladiolus 
Primulinus, with their artistically arranged 
flowers, and their Oriental colors. 


Nothing is more bright and brilliant than my 
Gladiolus Chautauqua Red. 


Ask for Catalogue. Includes Peonies, Irises, etc. 


The Chautauqua Flowerfields, 


C. ZEESTRATEN, Prop. Bemus Point, N.Y. 








We thank our many friends for the most pros- 
perous season wé have had, and for their kind 
words of praise for the valuable information in 


Brunt’s 
Garden Guide 


our descriptive list of varieties of desirable per- 
ennial plants, which we are mailing to all who ask 
for it. 


Orchadotie Nurseries 
WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 


Box M 
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LOUISE 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF GLADIOLI 





@ This remarkable new Gladiolus we believe is 
the largest Gladiolus yet produced, blooms fre- 
quently measuring 6 to 63 inches across. An ex- 
quisite shade of bright lavender, growing brighter 
toward center, with a velvety maroon blotch 
down the center of lower petals. Multiplies 
freely and bulblets germinate exceedingly well. 


Sizes Nos. 1, 2 and 3, $1.00 each, $10.00 per doz., $50.00 per 100. No. 4 

$30.00 — 100. No. 5, $20.00 per 100. No. 6, $15.00 per 100. Bulblets $3.00 

= 105, $25.00 per 1000. Retail list of over 50 other varieties now ready. 
ours for the b 


C. C. Wright, Grower, Kendallville, Ind. 





Extra Fine Bulbs 
GLADIOLI--3"" 
Petoskey Grown 
GOLDEN MEASURE—13 in. and up $4.00 each, 1 to 14 inch 
bat ty # inch $1.50. Special price by the 100 on No. 1 size. 
LOUISE—13 inch and up $1.00 each, 1 to 1} inch $30.00 per 
100, i to } inch $20.00 per 100. 
CE OF WALES— 13 in. and up$70.00 per 1000, 1} to 13 in. 
$55.00, 1 to 14 in. $45.00. Also planting stock and bulbiets. 
AUTUMN QUEEN—1} in. and up $40.00 per 1000, 1} to 14 in. 
$32.00, 1 to 1} in. $25.00. Planting stock and bulblets also. 
Best of all for late bloom. 
Prices later on the following: Alice Tiplady, Arizona, Bertrix, Evelyn 


Kirtland, Gretchen Zang, Ida Vea, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. Frank Pendie- 


ton, Mrs. W. E. Fryer, Niagara, Peace, Schwaben, War and a number of 


other choice sorts. 


C. M. GROSSMAN — Evergreen Farm Petoskey, Mich. 
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LILY WHITE! 


Vigorous Prolific Healthy 


Awarded First Prize in White Class at the big 
Boston Gladiolus Show last August 


As we now have a large stock of this wonderful white 
Gladiolus, and wishing every grower to reap the benefit of its 
unexcelled qualities we now announce a lowering in price as 
follows : 





Size No.1, 1% in. and up__--___---_-- $25.00 per 100 
ee Be Ri cinencnnccs 20.00 per 100 
ae EU CS ee 17.5@ per 100 
OME * Ee, iitawseccee:. 15.00 per 100 
we te vf > am 10.00 per 100 
ON: FR FS Di cccccczeee 7.50 per 100 
ike ian hestesnensnenapes 8.00 per 1000 


Sound Bulblets of Mrs. Dr. Norton 


Introducers pure stock $10.00 per 1000 
5% off for cash with order. Special discount on large quantities. 


Those whose orders we now hold will have a proportion- 
ate amount added to same. 





GROWERS SEND FOR TRADE LIST OF RARE AND FINE VARIETIES 
GET MY PLANTING STOCK LIST OF NEW KINDS 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist 
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RICHARD DIENER CO., INC, KENTFIELD, Marin Co., CAL. 
GLADIOLI 


The varieties here offered have been tested in 
every state of the Union as well as in foreign 
countries and they have been found far superior to 
any varieties now in existence. They will, without 
any doubt, be the leading varieties in the near 
future. 

Medium sized bulbs of all varieties will sell for 
half catalogue price while they last. They will be 
shipped in dozen or hundred lots only. 


No. 1 MRS. WILLIAM KENT—Light fawn 1 light ashes of roses; 
old rose in throat sometimes lightly striped with rose-pink. It isa very 
rapid propagator. Flowers are 6 in. in diameter and spikes 4 to 5 ft. 
high. Per bulb, 25c.; per doz., $2.50; per 100; $20 

No. 1¢@ ANNA EBERIUS—Dark velvety purple, throat deeper shade, 
flowers 6 in. in diameter, spikes 3 to 4 ft. high; fine, long, well-set 
spikes. Per bulb, 15c.; per doz., $1.50; per 100, $12 

No. 22 SAN ANSELMO-—Pure white, slightly ariped with ruby fam 
Immense, free-flowering; fine for cut flowers. Flowers 6 in. ine 
eter, spikes 4 to 5 ft. high. Per bulb, 25c.; per doz., $2.50; per 1 

No. #4 D. J. WHITNEY—Salmon-flesh with two striped and spot 
yellow and red under petals; opens in a full cluster at the apex cot _ 
stem, giving the appearance of a Canna; flowers 5% in. in diameter, 
spikes 4 to5 ft. high. Earliest of all; good for forcing. Per bulb, $1; 
per doz., $10; per 100, $80. 

No. 130 THOS. T. KEN T—Rose-pink, with re running through 
center of each petal; very vigorous in growth his is one of our 
me est varieties, one of the heaviest propagators. Flowers 6 to 8 in. 

iameter, spikes 6 ft. Per bulb, 25c.; per doz., $2.50; per 100, $20. 

No. 164 CAPTAIN ASHER CARTER BAKER —Rich, velvety red 
with darker center; flowers 5 in. in diameter, i.e 4 to 5 ft. high. 
(This was awarded the silver medai at the 4 P. L. E. 1915, for the best 
g Fo the red Gladioli shown.) Per bulb, 5c.; per doz., 50c.; per 100 








No. 3 JACK LONDON-—Light salmon with brilliant orange flame 
stripes; golden — throat, with ruby striped center; flowers 5 in. in 
diameter, spikes 5 to 6 ft. Exceptionally fine. Per bulb, 50c.; per 
doz., $5; per 100, $40. 

No. 191 MRS. H. E. BOTHIN—Flesh-salmon pink, flame-scarlet cen- 
ter; large size, strong, 4 to 5 ft. spikes; a first-class show variety. Per 
zs ia it ; buib, 50; per doz., $5; per 100, $40. 
GLADIOLUS “JACK LONDON No. 264 FRANK J. SYMMES—Salmon-rose pink with red center, 
All abowe Gladiolus flowers raised from bulbjets no larger than a pea. ruffied edges; flowers 4 in. in diameter, spikes 5 to 6 ft. high. Per 
bulb, 25c.; per doz., $2.50; per 100, $20. 


GLADIOLI—Diener’s Hybrids Mixed . 


The finest mixture ever put on the market. All shades of col@r and combination are contained in this mixture and the flowers 

grow to a very large size. Our previous mixtures have created) a sensation everywhere, but this is something far superior. Many 

a gem will be fawn 4 among them. Large bulbs, per doz., $2.00:.per 100, $15.00; per 1000, $125.00. Medium sized bulbs, per doz., 
$1.00; per 100, $7.50; per 1000).$62.50. Bulblets, per 1000, $5.00. 


PETUNIAS— Diener’s Ruffled Monsters, Single 


The most perfect and most beautiful Petunias in existence and they have taken the highest prizes wherever shown. Seed in sepa- 
rate colors—Red, Pink, Variegated, White, Flesh Pink frilled, Blue and Mixed. Price, per package, 50c 





The Greatest Berry Novelty of Today 


The Cory Thornless Mammoth Blackberry 


The largest Blackberry in existence, as free from thorns as a grapevine. There is not any BLACKBERRY that brings such an 
amount of fruit as this. It isof the highest quality, almost seedless, never being known to fail to bear. Seed, per pkg., 50c. 
Plants, 35c each. $4.50. per dozen. $30.00 per 100 plants. 


THE DIENER TOMATO (Blight Proof) 


The largest and most desirable Tomato ever created. Unexcelled for table unusually smooth. The flesh is more solid than of any other Tomato 
use, for canning, for Tomato sauce, and for dehydration. Thirty-forty tons | known, making this variety so valuable for dehydrating pu Thi 
of ripe frui: of remarkably uniform size produced to the acre. The DIENER 10mato is of a deep red color and very attractive totheeye. The DIENER 
TOMATO PLANT is also blight-resisting. Thousands of acres of Tomatoes TOMATO is specially useful in many y localities for the fact that. C4, pein 
have been ruined in the last few years by blight, but this Tomato has been property Garme, & Lp eh iy et emating. »rbe DIENER TOMA shipped 
grown side by side with such varieties without being affected by blight. The from here to New York Price of WIENER TC TOMATO SEED, 50c per pack- 
fruit has reached a size of three pounds. but the average is one-pound fruit, age; $1.50 per acre — ey 


Our Catalogue, showing natural colored plates of Petunias and Gladioli, as well as cultural 
directions, free on request. 




















